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HENRY DRUMMOND. 


Ee the love of Christ and you will love. Stand before that mirror, reflect Christ's 
character, and you will be changed into the same image from tenderness to tenderness. 
There is no other way. You cannot love to order. You can only look at the lovely object and 
fall in love with it and grow into likeness to it. And so look at this perfect character, this per- 
fect life. Look at the great sacrifice as He laid down Himself; all through life and upon the cross 
of Calvary, and you must love Him. And loving Him you must become like Him.—From The 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & O00. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addres 
BLAKE BELL co. Boston, Mass. 
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Chureh Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
ler and 
BRefiector Chandeliers 
Sor conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
IB 00. 


20 Washington 8t.. Boston, Mass, 
52 Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
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wo CHAIRS, 
— ETC. 
SEATINGS PULPIT “FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, 


FITTINGS COMPLETE FOR 
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Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates furnished. 


Andrews-Demarest Seating Co, #82; 16t4St-» 


New York. 
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Ostermoor & Co., ‘Wer vouch” 
























CHURCH REMODELING. 


MLeOw Ar. 


Provias cc R. ¥ . Statio 
Mr. Sitloway's 8 "long practice in remodeling churches 
pe him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
dace a building preferable ip most respects to a new 


eee yO ae 


one of much ter cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would vor”e economy, and where 


the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 








Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (evght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





If you wish a new Encyc a, Typewre an, 
Piano’ (or torent a Piano), Bieye e, my Brass an, Spee 
Saw by calling at Room 9, 30 Bromfield Street, 


Wanted, a situation as housekeeper or com gonten. 
by an American lady who has had experience in 
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FOP. 
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both 
ties. w. can furnish satisfactory references. 
es R. B., The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








‘CES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
mouseilen for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents. 
ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P. Southard. 
For Soprano or Tenor voice. Price 50 cents. FOLIO 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 9% sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
2’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK. New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
n. Price $2.0. ORBGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
usic of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Organ. 
Price3]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 
The latest and best reat simaing boc book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35 cents. 'S, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Ee- 
peelly appropriate for rendering during this year. 
ce 75cents. (THE MUSICAL VISITOR cup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1.50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 
Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 
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By KATE MARSDEN, 
ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK, 


To the Outcast Siberian Lepers. By Kun 
Marspen, Member (Special Badge) of the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, Feliow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, ete. TL. 
lustrated from photographs and drawings, 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Ever since Miss Marsden began her d work 
among ag the outcast lepers of Siberia t the werll te been 





eager her own sto! a4 — adventures and 
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“His masterpiece thus far.”—Boston Daily Traveller. 
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tony one's bands one Chcago Homer sn?" tating 
“Interesting to the last page.”— Washington Public 

Opinion. 
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Evolution in Religion. 
By Rev. W. W. MCLANE, D.D. Price #1.00. 
Thoroughly scientific, fearless and straightforward. 


Notes on Difficult Passages of the 


New Testament. By Rev. EL1As 1608. D.Da 
LL.D. Price $1.25. 


The Fourfold Story. 
By Rev. Gro. F. GENUNG. Price 75 ceuts. 
A concise, helpful analysis of the Four Gospels. 


The Book, When and By Whom 
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; te Home Magazine 





OF WASHINGTON, 


FOR ONE YEAR uo me 
White House Dining Room Chart, 
Fancy Work Chart, 

Prose and Poetry Chart, 
Spring Dressmaking Chart, 


Conducted by pe JOHN A. LOGAN, and Flor al Chart 


For Only Fifty Cents. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE has a circulation of over 375,000 every 
month. We want a million ; hence our great offer. 
THE HOME /lAGAZINE is handsomely illustrated by most skillful 
artists. The Best Story-writers contribute to its columns, and every 
one at home will find something of interest. 
It contains interesting pages for the Mother and Children; all about 
Flowers, the Dining Room, Fashions, Fancy Work, Sunday Reading 
and many other home subjects. 
Full Account of Washington Society. 
Now, THE HOME MAGAZINE for one year. is only Fifty Cents, 
but we make you the following liberal offer: 

- © 











The White House Dining Room Chart 


New throughout from cover to cover: containing a ; 
Bill of Pare for every day in the whole year. No two } 
alike, and plain, practical directions for preparing every {: 
dish from soup to dessert. : 


i Fancy Work Chart 


Containing over 300 illustrations of Plain and Orna- 
mental Initials, Drawn Work, Netting, Embroidery, 
Tatting, Patchwork, Miscellaneous Fancy Work and 
Home Decoration. 


























i The Home Magazine Poetry 


and Prose Chart 


: Especially adapted for selections 
H for School Children. 
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Spring Dress Making Chart 5 Floral Chart 


Just completed, with Designs of } §& Au about flowers and plants; 
all the latest Spring Fashions of § =F what to plant, when to plant and 
1893, with what to wear and how : 5 how toplant. Invaluable to every 
to make it. : E lover of flowers. : 





























We have received over fifty thousand new 


Send money in Postal Notes, 


subscribers during February, and many thou- 
sands more have written us asking how to send 
the money and to extend the time. Hence we 
extend this great offer during March. We will 
send THE HOME MAGAZINE for one year, and 
the five charts, for only FIFTY CENTS, if money 
is sent during March. Mention this paper. 
DON’T DELAY. 





Money Orders, Express 
Orders, Checks or Silver. 


THE BRODIX 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


614 Eleventh St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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EASTER ANGELS. 
By the Rt. Rev. Pai_uirs Brooks, D. D. 


“God hath sent His angels to the earth again 
Bringiug joyful tidings to the sons of men. 


6 color pages and 10 pages of type. Large 
4to, $1.00. 

AN EASTER CAROL. By Bisnop Brooks. 
This is a new edition of an earlier work, 
produced in the same general style, in 
smaller size. 6 color and 10 type pages. 
Small 4to, 80 cents. 

AN EASTER HYIIN.~ By Archdeacon 
Freperick W. Farrar, D.D. 12 color 
pages, white embossed cover. Small 4to, 
50 cents. 

With many others at 25, 20, and 15 cents each. 

Full list sent on application. 





A New Story by Miss Crompton. 
THE GENTLE HERITAGE. 

By Frances E,. Crompton, 12mo, 188 
pages, half white, illustrated, 75 cents. 
By the Same Author. 

MASTER BARTLEI1Y; 

Or, The Thankful Heart. 12mo, half white, 

illustrated, 75 cents. 


“One of the sweetest and quaintest little stories that 
we have read for many a day,”—. ¥. Observer. 

“Nothing since Mrs. Ewing laid down her pen, has 
appealed to us in quite the same way that this most 
graceful and touching little story does.”—Girls’ Friendly 
Magazine. 

“A charming story such as reviewers rarely have the 
opportunity of commending.” Christian Union. 

“One of those touching and helpful little stories in 
which a skilled hand shows how a little child's feelings 
and experiences are rich in important suggestions. It 
is charmingly written.”’—Congregationalist. 

“One of the sweetest, simplest, and most effective 
pieces of ethical romancing that has come recently to 
vur table.”—. ¥. /ndependent. 

“Readers of all ages will enjoy it.’—Ch. /néelligencer. 


FRIDAY’S CHILD. 
A touching story of a little boy who was 
born on Friday. 12mo, half white, illus- 
trated, 75 cents. 


“One of the most touching and beautiful stories of 
child life which it has ever been our fortune to meet.” 
—N. ¥. Evangelist. 

“It has the unconscious pathos of * Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy’ and is marked by an exquisite sentiment which 
never becomes morbid.”—Boston Beacon. : 

“The story is told with a skill, a tenderness, a min- 
gling of the glad with the sorrowful, such as one finds 
seldom equaled and never surpassed in the literature 
of childhood.”— Chicago Standard. 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
3l West 23d St., New York. 


NEW ANTHEMS FOR EASTER, 


PUBLISHED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th St., New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


“As it Began to Dawn.” 


By MILEs B. Foster. 5 cents, 


“The Lord is Risen.” 


By GEORGE M. GARRETT. 15 cents, 


“Why Seek Ye the Living?” 


By F. Peck. 15 cents. 


Also other Anthems by the best-known 
English and American Composers. Over 100 
numbers, and Hymns and Carols for Easter, 
from 5 cents up. List free on application. 
Please send for sample copies. 
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A Pretty 


Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangéline,” 


Literary Gold Mine. 


ly, 128 pages, and sent for a 2-cent stamp. Our publications 
are not sold by dealers or agents ; order direct. 
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ks, which is published month- 







Surprise. 


in good type, with 45 illustra- 








tions by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on 
very fine heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth 
binding, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and 


















we issue a large number of the 


Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” half morocco, gilt 
* Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for 


These prices cover only abc 


silver and gold. Price 19 cents! postage 6 cents. We offer 
also the following, which represent different styles in which 


J. Fenimore Cooper's “ The Pilot,” cloth, Foes postage, 8c. 
Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” complete, paper eovers, post-paid, 4 cents. 


the 100,000 copies, our object being to get sample books into 
the hands of pleased customers, as the best possible means of 
advertising our publications. Please mention this paper. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 
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PRESBYTERIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 


MiSs. 0 i1''y 
By Helen B. Williams 
A story of a young girl from the age of 


sixteen onward, through the experiences 
of home life and school life. 


I12mo ~ - Price, $1.25. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYES & CoO.. 
13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
THE KING IMMORTAL. A new Service by 
the Rev. RoBERT Lowry. 16 pp. 
ANNUAL No. 1%. Eight pages of new Easter 
Carols by the best writers. : 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 

81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 H. 9th St., N. Y. 
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HE trustees of Andover Theological 
T Seminary have acted promptly to fill 

the place made vacant by Professor 
Tucker's removal to Dartmouth, and there 
can be no doubt that the verdict of the 
churches will be that they have acted wisely. 
Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. D., who has been 
elected professor of homiletics, is one of 
the foremost pastors in the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, has had exceptional advantages 
to qualify him for this new position, and is 
still a young man, being now in his forty- 
second year. He graduated at Princeton 
College and Seminary, has studied in the 
University of Berlin, was pastor for three or 
more years of the Congregational church at 
Newport, R. I., and since 1882 has been in 
charge of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York. We understand that while Dr. 
Van Dyke has not committed himself at all 
in this matter, he has expressed his willing- 
ness to consider the invitation, which we 
hope he will see his way to accept. Profes- 
sor Harris will take Dr. Tucker’s place in 
teaching the electives in sociology, Profes- 
sor Moore will lecture on the history of re- 
ligions and C. C. Torrey, Ph.D., will be in- 
structor in the Semitic languages. With 
these changes Andover will not fall behind 
in attractions for theological students. 

We have not seen in the South a more 
hopeful sign for the future of the colored 
race than that shown by Phelps Hall at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., which was dedicated 
March 13. Rev. Dr. Lyraan Abbott made 
the dedicatory address and a number of vis- 
itors from the North and the Suuth were 
present. It is the gift of Miss Stokes asa 
memorial of her mother, who was the daugh- 
ter cf Anson Green Phelps of New York, 
and cost $10,000. The remarkable thing 
about it is that it was entirely built and fin- 
ished by the colored students themselves, 
and that most of its furniture also was made 
by them. It is intended as a Bible school 
for colored preachers. The negro has a 
large capacity for emotional religion. With 
thrift, order, chaste home life, intelligence 
and an enlightened conscience, no man can 
set the final bounds to his manhood and his 
usefulness, Tuskegee as an industrial and 
normal school managed by colored men has 
shown by its eleven years’ history that it is 
wisely educating the race along these lines. 
This Bible school seems fitted to crown an 
institution which has been developed by ex- 
perience of the needs of the colored people 
and which is the result of careful study by 
those who know what these needs are. 

_ Going to meeting, to be sure, does not 
insure one’s personal salvation and there 
18 such a thing as excessive indulgence in 
this practice, but after all, as a rule, the 
Persons who are ordinarily seen at the reg- 
ular ecclesiastical gatherings are the ones 
who carry on their shoulders the brunt of 
the Christian work that is going forward 
in the world. We sympathize with the de- 


termined effort which one or two Vermont 
pastors are making to bring about a large 
attendance upon the county conferences, 
with a corresponding increase in the size of 
the State convention in June. Perhaps the 
older members of the local churches might 
profitably imbibe some ot the enthusiasm 
for conventions so characteristi? of Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and perhaps the Endeav- 
orers themselves might do well to turn to 
account some of this enthusiasm in the 
interest of the meetings just mentioned. 
We wish our Vermont brethren success in 
their endeavor, as one of them expresses it, 
‘to send the attendants upon the approach- 
ing conferences back to their homes with a 
new idea of the power of united effort such 
as our Congregational churches have never 
possessed.” May this spirit overrun the 
boundaries of the Green Mountain State! 
One important way of doing missionary 
service needs to be repeatedly emphasized. 
It is the sending of good books where they 
will be read and valued. The influence of 
such books can hardly be overestimated. 
In Japan, for example, there are sixteen 
theological seminaries of different denomi- 
nations with 460 students, and there are 
233 native ministers. Most of these, we 
suppose, read in the English language. 
Rev. J. H. Pettee of Okayama says: ‘‘ Our 
English-reading pastors are begging for the 
latest commentaries, volumes of sermons, 
biographies, etc. Every book would be 
used over and over again. Send one fresh, 
strong book by mail rather than a dozen 
old ones by box. Last century literature is 
of no service in Japan.’? Whoever sends 
should remember that his book will be a 
self-supporting missionary and therefore 
should be only of the choicest kind. We 
mention, by way of suggestion, such vol- 
umes as The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 
The Expositor’s Bible, such lives of Christ 
as Stalker’s and Geikie’s, such sermons as 
Phillips Brooks’s, McLaren’s, W. M. Tay- 
lor’s and Fairbairn’s, and such biographies 
as those of Paton, Finney and Kingsley. 
The program of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions in connection with the World’s 
Fair is issued and embraces a wide variety 
of treatment of topics concerning God and 
man and the relations which ought to exist 
between them. ‘The relations of religion, 
historical and practical, to individual con- 
duct, to social life, to civil government and 
to the various complex problems of society 
will be discussed in all their bearings. The 
parliament is to last from Sept. 11 to 27, 
with daily meetings in the Hall of Columbus 
and the Hall of Washington. In the last 
named place there are to be presentations 
of the history, doctrines, etc., of the various 
Jewish and Christian denominations and 
other organizations connected with Chris 
tian churches. We notice that meetings of 
this congress are announced on the grounds 
for each Sunday afternoon and evening, al- 


though the United States Congress has 
voted that the exposition shall be closed on 
Sunday. This ignoring of the position to 
which the nation is committed on this im- 
portant matter is, to say the least, unfortu- 
nate. With this exception the Parliament 
of Religions offers a program of great inter- 
est, which ought to attract large audiences 
and arouse discussions not confined to Chi- 
cago or the United States. 





Three hundred years ago, in 1593, Henry 
Barrowe, John Greenwood and John Penry 
were put to death in London for maintain- 
ing the principles which Congregationalists 
have from that time professed and defended. 
They affirmed that a Christian church is 
simply an assembly of Christian persons 
who have covenanted together as disciples 
of Christ, and no others; that Christ has 
revealed in the New Testament the supreme 
law for the government of His church, and 
that that law is to be interpreted by the 
judgment and consciences of His people in 
their gatherings. For holding this faith they 
died. The Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales has initiated plans for com- 
memorating this important event in our 
history. Meetings are to be held in the 
City Temple, London, April 6, and a gath- 
ering of young people is arranged to be held 
April 8 on the spot where Tyburn gallows 
once stood, at the main entrance to Hyde 
Park. It is proposed to hold local celebra- 
tions this spring, and a united celebration 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Congregational Union in October. This 
is a subject of great interest to Congrega- 
tional churches in this country, and we hope 
it will have place in associations and con- 
ferences and prove a fitting theme on which 
pastors may instruct their congregations on 
the beginnings of the history of our denom- 


ination. 
a 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 

Six years ago the coming summer Profes- 
sor Drummond paid his first visit to this 
country to attend the gatherings at North- 
field and Chautauqua and to get a glimpse 
of American university life. The enthusi- 
asm with which he was everywhere greeted, 
the appreciative hearing accorded him and 
the impression he made are still fresh in the 
public mind. It is therefore no more than 
natural that the announcement that he is on 
his way to our shores again should create 
widespread and eager anticipation of his 
coming. He was already well known on this 
side the water in 1887, his book, The Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, being in many 
hands, and his royal support of Mr. Moody 
in his English and Scottish evangelistic cam- 
paigns having-endearéd ‘him tg 6 
hearts. Btt,thé half a dogen years 
have eldpstd simpqithe *datlier uy 
addedfg?éatly to Mr. Drummenii’s farh 
there re ten pyhoskndw and admire bh 
day wheré there was gne then. ys 
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Eventful and influential as his life has al- 
ready been Henry Drummond may still be 
classed among young men, his precise age 
being forty-one. He comes of stanch Scot- 
tish stock, his birthplace being Stirling. 
His uncle, Peter Drummond, gained consid- 
erable distinction as the founder of that use- 
ful institution known as the Stirling Tract 
Depot. Professor Drummond was educated 
at Edinburgh and among his fellow-students 
there were two men now renowned on both 
sides the water—Dr. James Stalker and Rev. 
George Adam Smith. Further study along 
theological and philosophical lines he pur- 
sued in Germany prior to his connecting 
himself with Glasgow University, where as 
early as 1884 he was appointed to the pro- 
fessorship of natural science. The previous 
year he traveled extensively in the Dark 
Continent and embodied the fruits of his 
observations there in the charming vol- 
ume, Tropical Africa. A trip to Australia 
in 1889 widened his horizon still more. 

It is within the last few years that Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s pen has been busiest. 
And yet his literary work has been in a sense 
a secondary vocation for he is primarily a 
lecturer and platform speaker, and even his 
most famous work, The Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World, is but an elaboration of 
familiar talks to Glasgow audiences, while 
The Greatest Thing in the World, which 
has attained such phenomenal popularity, 
and the other little books of a similar char- 
acter, before they were committed to the 
types, were delivered as addresses at North- 
field and elsewhere. There are not many 
Christian homes up and down New England 
into which one or more of these dainty 
booklets have not brought their message of 
faith and hope. 

We but recognize an indisputable fact in 
saying that few living men have had such 
an influence in English-speaking countries as 
Professor Drummond. Thinkers and schol- 
ars, it is true, do not look to him for leader- 
ship, but the common people have heard 
him gladly and not alone they but wealthy, 
fashionable and aristocratic circles have 
turned to him a willing ear. What other 
man of this generation could bring together 
at the home of one of England’s peers Sun- 
day afternoon assemblages made up largely 
of the nobility to be instructed on the pro- 
gram of Christianity? He has been also a 
prime mover in such practical undertakings 
to rectify social conditions as have taken 
form in college settlements in the great 
cities. He gave the initiative impulse to 
deputation work through which universities 
have made themselves felt in their respective 
vicinities and to him the Beys’ Brigade 
movement owes much of its present success. 

Professor Drummond has been subjected 
to the fires of ciiticism, some of it perfectly 
fair and just and some of it quite otherwise. 
The flaw in The Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World lies in the apparent confusing of 
analogy with identity, but it has by no 
means vitiated the book or detracted from 
its suggestiveness. Fortunately, most of its 
readers have not opened its pages to search 
for heresy but to avail themselves of its 
help. Judged by a strict theological canon 
his other writings fall below traditional 
standards. It cannot be denied that he em- 
phasizes the person more than the work of 
Christ, that he looks upon salvation rather 
‘as a deliverance from the power than from 


the guilt of sin, and that he says very little 
about the Holy Spirit. Indeed, by a certain 
class of Christians in Great Britain he is 
considered an objectionable and dangerous 
teacher. He has little in common with the 
type of Christianity represented by the Mild- 
may conferences, the Keswick Convention 
and some of the Exeter Hall missionary 
meetings, or it would be more strictly true 
to say that that type has little in common 
with him. In the face of this opposition it 
has not always been easy for Mr. Moody to 
bring his Scottish friend to the front in his 
campaigns and at Northfield, but so far as 
we know the same mutual trust and regard 
exist between them today as when they first 
met and fell in love with each other on sight, 
although the professor does not seem to 
have taken a very active part in the evangel- 
ist’s recent work in England and Scotland. 

When we look for the sources of Professor 
Drummond’s great and growing power we 
find it in the last analysis in the man him- 
self. He is every inch a gentleman. He 
has a finely disciplined and well-stored 
mind. The scientific habit controls his 
thinking but he is also a man of affairs. 
Travel and wide reading have enriched and 
broadened him. He has every grace and 
charm of manner. He is master of a terse 
and translucent style. But behind all his 
scholarly attainments, all his literary and 
social polish is a noble personality perme- 
ated and inspired by the Christian spirit. 
It is this that has made him, like Phillips 
Brooks, a messenger of God to our age. 
This has given him sympathy with sorrow 
when outwardly his life has appeared to be 
all sunshine. This has made him a friend 
of the poor and the lowly, even though 
plenty and prosperity have always sat at his 
table. This has kept him humble when all 
over the world his praises have been sung. 
This has enabled him to strip Christianity 
of some of its cumbersome husks, to pierce 
through sham and cant, and to show to 
weary, needy, sinsick men and women the 
reality, the beauty and the blessedness of 
the life which Christ makes possible to every 
child of God. : 


THE OIVIL SERVIOE. 

The siege of Washington by the army of 
spoilsmen has already begun in force and 
the friends of a non-partisan civil service 
are called upon for renewed vigilance and 
activity. From the assurances of support 
which have been volunteered to the views 
of President Cleveland and from the signifi- 
cant absence of support which has appeared 
in other quarters, it is clear that two ele- 
ments in the Demoeratic party are in con- 
flict over the offices. One regards them as 
the legitimate property of the party and 
looks upon Republican incumbents as usurp- 
ers of Democratic rights. The other hasa 
more just sense of the truth that the offices 
belong to no man and to no party but are 
solely for the people. 

It is admitted by some Democratic leaders 
that the theory of the civil service reform- 
ers is right, but still they would distribute 
the offices as spoils. Human nature, say 


they, must be taken as it is; the average in- 
telligence and conscience of the people of 
the United States are on so low a plane in 
both parties that public offices are regarded 
as the legitimate spoil of the party in power 
and it is to be expected that the victors will 








turn out the vanquished and refill the offices 
with their partisans. 

Doubtless it is true that human nature is 
so made that the offices are a great tempta- 
tion, but there are two sides to human na- 
ture, even in the same man. Unselfish and 
mercenary motives come in conflict in the 
same heart, and because the latter motives 
are human they do not disprove the truth 
that men are at times nobly courageous and 
unselfish. Let the spoils doctrine prevail 
without protest among all classes of our 
people and the swinish rush to the govern- 
ment trough will illustrate the strength of 
the brutish sentiment when it is not held in 
check by higher motives. 

But it is not hopeless to appeal to the 
public to stop this disgraceful rush for 
office and to expect that at least some of 
the men who would otherwise join in the 
scramble will take their stand manfully 
against it. Not a Democrat has a right to 
any public office, nor has any Republican 
incumbent any just claim for retention save 
as he has served the public without parti- 
sanship, honestly and capably. Aside from 
the highest offices in the administration the 
political beliefs of the incumbent have no 
pertinence. Faithful and efficient service 
to the people is the only requisite. That 
given, no complaint can justly be made; 
that lacking, no party service can be an 
equivalent. 

Many Democrats: who admit the sound- 
ness of the merit principle in the civil 
service yet say that now is not the time to 
apply that principle, that honest and com- 
petent Democrats were turned out of office 
by the last administration and that only 
common justice demands that the process 
be reversed now. This is plausible but not 
conclusive. If it were sound, then a com- 
plete sweep would occur at every change of 
administration and each would be abun- 
dantly justified by its predecessor. Butif 
the reform is ever to succeed a beginning 
must be made sometime. That new de- 
parture may be made now as well as ever 
and now better than ever, for then will the 
people have so many more years of non- 
partisan service based upon the honesty 
and efficiency of the incumbents. Not one 
man in all the nation will have suffered 
injustice by being kept out of his own. 
Doubtless there will be justification in the 
characters of incumbents for many changes, 
but if any postmaster or custom house em- 
ployé is serving the public well then he 
should be retained. 

This matter is one for the people them- 
selves to settle, free from the interference of 


the political managers. In many parts of 


the country there ought to be enough publie 
spirited and sagacious Democrats, joined 
with the Republicans, to make a strong ma 
jority of the community who would actively 
oppose purely political changes in office. 
Doubtless the Democratic spoilsmen would 
raise a great clamor, but they are not the 
people. The Democrats who believe at heart 
in civil service reform would approve the 
effort. The people, regardless of party, 
would be gratified that faithful service of 
their wants was to be the standard of in- 
cumbency. It is for them, therefore, to im- 
prove their own case by refusing to join in 
any movement to change office holders for 
party reasons and to do all they can to pre 
vent the removal of desirable public servants 
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Resistance to the spoilsmen can be made 
most effective by organization. In many 
places it would be well to organize a non- 
partisan committee to scrutinize the qualifi- 
cations of aspirants to office, to oppose the 
unworthy and to favor the retention of the 
competent incumbents. The existence of 
such a committee, determined to carry out 
its purposes, would tend to deter applicants 
aud would have a most wholesome effect. 
One man, whether President Cleveland or 
any other, cannot well resist alone such se- 
vere pressure a8 promises to be made. It is 
for the men who voted for him and for those 
who voted against him, but who wish for a 
pure and strong administration for the good 
of all above party, to refuse to sign ap- 
plications for office, to discourage all appli- 
cants and to oppose actively all aspirants 
who are unfit. 


WHAT MORE FOR THE INDIAN? 

It has of late years become a common 
thing to say that the Indian problem is 
solved. Inasense this is true. Provision 
for dividing the lands of Indians in sev- 
eralty, compulsory education with a prac- 
tical system for applying it and the way 
opened to citizenship are the terms for the 
solution of this problem. The last admin- 
istration did a great work for the Indian 
which will give increasing honor to its 
history. The probable division of the lands 
in the Indian Territory in the near future, 
with the breaking up of the tribal organ- 
izations of the five civilized ‘‘ nations’’ and 
the reception of those who take allotments 
as citizens of the United States, will be a 
long step toward the disappearance of the 
Indian as an Indian and his reappearance 
as a citizen, It is a pity, however, that 
the latest legislation for the Indians should 
have been marred by hasty and injudicious 
reduction of appropriations for the very 
purposes where comparatively small amounts 
of money might be expended with the lar- 
gest results, 

But there is another sense in which this 
problem is by no means yet solved. To 
give the Indian the responsibilities of man- 
hood and citizenship does not equip him 
to discharge those responsibilities. To put 
him on a farm of 160 acres with a title deed 
in his hand will not make him a farmer. 
To take away his rations, call him a citizen, 
to take away the agents and make him 
amenable to our laws, does not teach him 
self-government nor guarantee him protec- 
tion. To do all these things may as surely 
make him an outcast as to turn a child into 
the streets from an orphan asylum with a 
large sum of money in his pocket. Many 
of the Indians do not like to work and they 
do like whisky, On reservations the saloon 
is excluded and the Indian has not enough 
money to offer the liquor seller great temp- 
tations to defy the law. Greedy speculators 
watch for the Indian’s land and equipments. 
Itis a long and unknown path for him to 
the courts of law, where alone as a citizen 
he will find protection. 

What the Indian still needs is to know 
the rights and the duties of citizenship and 
to realize their responsibilities through an 
enlightened conscience. For this he must 
know God and his relations with Him. 
Otherwise the privileges it is proposed to 
Bive him will prove a curse to him. And 

moral and religious training, which 





alone can crown with success the legislation 
for the Indian, must be done by Christian 
churches. Our duty and our opportunity 
are greater now than ever. Nearly all de- 
nominations except the Catholic have de- 
clined to receive aid from the Government 
for Christian work. This is right. It is 
adherence to a principle even more impor- 
tant to the welfare of our country than the 
religious education of the Indians them- 
selves. But we must not forget our re- 
sponsibility to them. To Christianize the 
Indian is to save him from himself, to save 
him from his enemies who have so often 
had him at their mercy and to whose greed 
he is now more than ever to be exposed and 
to save him to his country and to God. 
Now is the time to increase the efficiency of 
the schools and churches we are maintain- 
ing for the Indians, to increase our gifts 
and the earnestness of our prayers and to 
expect still greater triumphs of the gospel 
among them. 





(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


FROM WHAT DOES OHRIST REDEEM 
U8? 


From condemnation on account of our 
sins. All the philosophizing of some and 
the banter of others of the many who in 
these days try to make light of sin are in 
vain. Unless we are Christ’s we have our 
hours—and so do they for that matter—in 
which we are conscious of guilt before God 
and of an uneasy dread of what the future 
may bring forth. We may cherish very dif- 
ferent ideas of the penalties of sin, both 
present and future, from those commonly 
held in the past, but few of us are able to 
rid ourselves altogether of apprehension. 
Moreover, the more the mind dwells upon 
the subject the more this apprehension in- 
creases. Many, who give no outward sign 
of experiencing it, really are oppressed by 
it. Christ saves us from the condemnation 
of sin and thus affords mental relief. 

He redeems us also from sin itself. Not 
that He renders us sinless, for He does not. 
But self-consecration to His service removes 
some temptations wholly and weakens the 
power of others, so that we not only, by 
the aid of divine grace, sin less grievously 
when we do yield to evil, but we also over- 
come many temptations altogether and 
triumphantly which formerly would have 
been too much forus. The effect of Christ's 
redemption is growth in moral purity, 
sweetness and strength here, not to take 
into account what is to come to puss in us 
hereafter. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that to 
be a Christian saves one wholly from the 
consequences of sin. It relieves sometimes 
from many such consequences, but if one 

has weakened his body by intemperance 
to reform his life for Christ’s sake and by 
Christ’s help will not at once, and probably 
never will wholly, restore to him the physi- 
cal poise and vigor which he has surren- 
dered. He who has loafed himself into pov- 
erty will not, by uniting his life to Christ’s, 
at once become rich, and never may gain 
that measure of prosperity which could 
have been attained had he begun active life 
with a proper sense of responsibility and 
energy. He who has accustomed himself to 
mean, cruel or impure thoughts will be long 
in gaining permanently as noble and devout 
frame of mind as he otherwise could have 


attained, if, indeed, he ever be able to attain 
it. The redemption which Christ offers us 
is a very inclusive and practical blessing. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It is scarcely probable that the change of 
administration will in any way lessen the 
assiduity and vigor with which our repre- 
sentatives in foreign lands will defend the 
rights of our citizens engaged in missionary 
work or that they will be less insistent in 
demanding reparation for injuries done, 
Just now there is abundant reason why the 
State Department at Washington should be 
swift in letting the Sultan of Turkey know 
that his subjects must stop their attacks 
upon missionaries, their destruction of mis- 
sion property and their suppression of and 
tampering with correspondence. The vio- 
lence of the mobs and the destruction of 
property are events of the past year, but 
the insolence of the Turkish officials in 
suppressing telegrams sent to the American 
Board officials, and withholding or tamper- 
ing with letters sent to them by the mission- 
aries in Turkey, is of comparatively recent 
date, made known in the board rooms by a 
dispatch from Rev. Henry O. Dwight, via 
Philipopolis, Bulgaria, whither he was com- 
pelled to send his message in order to secure 
its transmission, the officials in Constanti- 
nople refusing to send it from there. Sec- 
retary Smith, Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb and Rev. 
C. ©. Tracy of Marsovan, Turkey, visited 
Washington last week and made formal com- 
plaint against the Turkish officials. We 
hope that Secretary Gresham will act with 
dispatch and with vigor. Not only have 
the common rights of manhood been vio- 
lated but pledges have been broken. It is 
too late in the day for the Sultan to attempt 
the persecution of Christian missionaries. 
His tenure as a ruler grows frailer each year. 
We taught Barbary corsairs a lesson in 1805, 
Our warships are not strangers in the Medi- 
terranean. The State Department, as yet, 
has had no confirmation of the report from 
Madrid that Spain has acknowledged the 
righteousness of the claim for indemnity 
made by our former missionaries at Ponape 
in the Caroline Islands, but a dispatch is 
not unexpected, as ever since his appoint- 
ment Mr. Snowden has been acting under 
urgent instructions to secure a settlement, 


‘*On Sept. 1, 1891, the connection thereto- 
fore existing between the navy yards and 
politics was severed, and since then employ- 
ment has been dependent entirely upon the 
needs of the service and the skill and effi- 
ciency of the person employed.” So spoke 
ex-Secretary of the Navy Tracy at the ban- 
quet given last week in his honor by the cit- 
izens of Brooklyn who, irrespective of party, 
recognize the exceedingly creditable record 
ef Brooklyn’s first Cabinet officer. Secre- 
tary Herbert, after praising the work done 
by his predecessors, Messrs. Whitney and 
Tracy, pledged his adherence to the same 
divorce between partisan politics and naval 
administration, and he said it in a no quali- 
fied way. President Low of Columbia Col- 
lege rightly said of Secretary Tracy’s order 
of September, 1891, that no more important 
contribution to the cause of civil service re- 
form, and therefore to the cause of good ad- 
ministration and the permanency of Ameri- 
can institutions, was made during President 
Harrison’s administration. It is gratifying 
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to find the new secretary taking the same 
patriotic attitude. His assistant, Hon. Wil- 
liam McAdoo, of New Jersey, though nomi- 
nally a member of Tammany Hall, it is 
hoped will co-operate heartily with his chief 
in this and all other reforms. Mr. McAdoo 
when in Congress served on the committee 
of naval affairs and his appointment, like 
that of Secretary Herbert, isa promotion 
from the legislative to the executive depart- 
ments of one who has proved qualified to 
consider the future of our navy from a lofty 
point of view. The appointment of E. B. 
Whitney of New York to be assistant at- 
torney-general is a direct rebuff to Senators 
Hill and Murphy and the party leaders seem 
to have little to say about the selection of 
Hon. James B, Eustis of Louisiana as min- 
ister to France and ex-Chancellor Theodore 
Rungon of New Jersey as minister to Ger- 
many. 


The Democratic party in New Jersey in 
the local elections held last week suffered 
the just pemalty for the recreancy of its 
representatives in the last Legislature. Gov- 
ernor Werts has signed the bill prohibiting 
racing during three months of the year and 
the Citizens’ League has brought the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the three 
objectionable laws before the Supreme 
Court for determination. Superintendent 
Byrnes has suppressed all the poolrooms 
in New York City, thus proving the potency 
of recent criticism and the ability of the 
police to enforce the law at any time if they 
only have the assurance of their chief that 
they are expected to. The responsibility 
for making the punishment of the many 
gamblers arrested a certainty and some- 
thing more than a farcical fine now devolves 
upon the district attorney and the judges. 
Nebraska is shocked by revelations of cor- 
ruption, showing the complicity of State 
officials with thieving bank officials in Lin- 
coln and connivance at frauds and cruelty 
in the State penitentiary. Impeachment 
proceedings have been suggested. In Min- 
nesota a legislative joint committee has 
forcibly seized and retained the books of 
the manager of the State Bureau of Coal 
Statistics and the accounts show that he 
has received large fees from corporations 
profiting by the sale of coal. Instead of 
guarding the interests of the people he has 
played into the hands of the corporations. 


It is such facts as these, coupled with the 
record of the New Jersey Legislature in 
the fostering of gambling, the refusal of 
the Connecticut Legislature to guard the 
interests of the people by freely granting 
to railroad corporations power to water 
their stock, the spiteful attempt of Califor- 
nia’s lawmakers to change the State capital 
from Sacramento to San José and the abuse 
of the free pass system by Missouri's legis- 
lators, that are making pessimists by the 
hundreds—men who question the perpetuity 
of republican institutions. To be an opti- 
mist and an unqualified advocate of man- 
hood suffrage in these days requires faith. 
Not every student of affairs can say with 
the Springtield Republican that, ‘the cure 
for the evils of democracy is more democ- 
racy.” 


The outcome of the contest between the 
federal judges in Michigan and Ohio and 
the striking engineers of the Lake Shore 


Road is sure to be unsatisfactory no matter 
whatit may be, but it will also be important, 
for it will establish a precedent of grave im- 
port to organized labor and public carriers. 
The facts are few but significant. A differ- 
ence between the officials of the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor & North Michigan Railroad and 
their engineers resulted in the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers putting in force 
their rule which forbids engineers on other 
roads from hauling freight to or from a 
road on which fellow-engineers have struck. 
The engineers on the Lake Shore Road 
obeyed this rule and led in the boycott. 
Whereupon the Lake Shore officials ap- 
pealed to the courts and received from 
Judge Taft of the United States Circuit 
Court an order enjoining Chief Arthur of 
the brotherhood from issuing or continuing 
in force the rule requiring engineers to boy- 
cott the Ann Arbor Road’s freight. This 
judicial decree was obeyed by Chief Arthur, 
who suspended the rule. But five engineers 
and three firemen of the Lake Shore Road, 
being ordered to take out trains carrying 
freight for the Ann Arbor Road, resigned 
their position rather than comply. 


Hitherto it never has been disputed that 
an employé has the inalienable legal right 
to cease his labors for any employer at any 
time unless bound by self-assumed contract. 
But now the broad question of the rights of 
the public in such a controversy is to be 
determined, for, so soon as these men re- 
signed, another federal judge was sum- 
mond from Cleveland to Toledo and he 
ordered the eight men before him to show 
cause why they should not be attached for 
contempt of court. The judge held that 
the public is not only interested in the man- 
ner in which the men performed their duties 
but quite as much interested in the time 
when and circumstances under which they 
cease laboring for a common carrier. Rail- 
roads, he said, owe a high duty to the public 
which they are compelled to perform or 
suffer a heavy penalty, hence their em- 
ployés cannot be allowed to choose their 
own time and place for leaving engines, 
stalling trains, ete. The judge was care- 
ful to affirm that he would not say that it 
was in the power of a court to compel indi- 
viduals to labor where they did not will to, 
but he would undertake to begin a judicial 
determination of the rights of the public 
and the employer in such a contingency. 
It is evident that new questions of social 
obligation are involved in this controversy. 
The future power of organized labor is 
weighing in the balance. 


Ex-Congressman Blount of Georgia has 
been selected to visit Hawaii and report to 
the administration upon the situation on the 
islands and the wisdom of proceeding with 
annexation. Considerable secrecy attaches 
to this appointment and the extent of the 
authority given to him has not been made 
known. Itseems to becertain that supplemen- 
tary instructions were sent to him after his 
departure for San Francisco, necessitated by 
the latest news from Honolulu, where the 
information that the Senate failed to ratify 
the treaty has strengthened the hands of 
those who oppose the provisional govern- 
ment and where there are said to be move- 
ments of the English and Japanese men-of- 
war that indicate a desire on the part of 
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nations other than our own to secure pos. 
session of the islands. The com missioners 
sent by the provisional government to this 
country continue hopeful that annexation 
will be the final outcome, but they agree 
with the provisional President Dole in say- 
ing that if the United States refuses to an. 
nex then the duty of the provisional gov. 
ernment is clear, viz., to continue to rule, 
A return to the old régime is not to be 
thought of for a moment. 


Having referred at some length to the 
fears of those who claimed that our Senate 
had agreed to a treaty of extradition with 
Russia, which imperiled the future of any 
subjects of the czar who might flee te this 
country to escape from the Russian officials 
because of offenses that are technically de- 
scribed as “‘ political,’ it is a pleasure to be 
able to state that the senators refused to ac- 
cept the treaty as it came from the Depart- 
ment of State, and insisted that an amend- 
ment be inserted which specifies the crimes 
against the czar or members of his family, 
which are extraditable. Murder, assassina- 
tion or poisoning are named, and it is held 
that when these acts are attempted the indi- 
vidual ceases to be a political and becomes 
an ordinary criminal. This amendment has 
been informally approved by the Russian 
minister at Washington and must be adopted 
by the Russian Government before the final 
ratification and publication of the treaty. 


By the death of Jules Ferry France loses 
one of her greatest men and the republic a 
stanch patriot, whose varying career of 
success, defeat and again success is in- 
structive and reassuring to every man strug- 
gling for fame. Compelled nine years ago 
to retire from the ministry because of his con- 
nection with the unpopular wars in Tonquin, 
a few weeks ago he was elected president 


of the Senate and conceded to be the most 


likely successor of Carnot, should the latter 
be driven forth by revelations of complicity 
in the Panama frauds. As minister of pub- 
lic instruction and the fine arts and again 
as minister of education he did much to add 
to the culture of France, and bis persistent 
opposition to the Jesuits earned for him the 
hatred of the faithful, while at the same 
time it rid France of some of her worst ene- 
mies. His sudden death gave Paris a shock 
such as it has not had since the death of 
Gambetta. Both those who hated and those 
who respected him realize that a great force 
in French politics has passed away. The 
trial of the Panama directors has brought 
forth no more damaging revelations and the 
force of those hinted at in our last issue has 
proved less destructive to the ministry than 
was anticipated or feared. The committee 
of the Reichstag, which has been consider- 
ing the merits of Caprivi’s army Dill, has 
rejected the bill on a second reading, and 
this second rebuff, coupled with the failure 
of all attempts to induce Caprivi to reduce 
the number of recruits demanded by tbe 
government, leads correspondents in Berlin 
to predict that the only course open to the 
emperor is a dissolution of the Reichstag, 40 
appeal to the people with the certainty ofa 
defeat and a strengthening of the forces of 
the Social Democrats. The friction between 
Norway and Sweden increases rather than 
diminishes. The great court of Norway— 
the Storthing—by a vote of sixty-four to 
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fifty, has reasserted the right of Norway to 
separate consular service and independence 
of Sweden in all matters not described in 
the Act of the Union of 1814. The resolu- 
tion is more radical than that passed in 
June, 1892, which met with the veto of King 
Oscar and caused the retirement of Steen, 
the Radical premier. 


IN BRIEF. 


Again an English editor nods. The Thinker 
refers to an article in one of our leading mag- 
azines by ‘ Mr. Gail Hamilton.” 





The new Cabinet is Presbyterian. Sois Mr. 
Cleveland. Isthe “ rotary eldership”’ scheme, 
now quite common in Presbyterian churches, 
the model for the new rule which demands ro- 
tation in office holding? 


One significant result of the influence of 
Christian Endeavor Societies is mentioned by 
our Oberlin correspondent this week. It is 
seen in the increased proportion of capable 
Christian workers among the young people 
who enter our colleges. 








The Russian Bible is being revised. The 
holy synod of the Greek Church has intrusted 
the work to prominent Russian theologians 
and scholars and the czar has approved. It is 
acomfort to see in this fact the evidence that 
in religious matters Russia has advanced as 
far as England was under Henry VIII. 





The Lutheran Observer has joined the Mail 
and Express in the attempt to induce Christen- 
dom to change the spelling of the name of the 
first day in the week from Sunday to Sonday. 
Its editor hopes the religious press will unite 
in this crusade against heathen nomenclature. 
We prefer to direct our energies elsewhere. 
Heathen acts by nineteenth century men and 
women need abolition a great deal more than 
the unmoral traditions of etymology. 





Every one of our readers who is interested 
in our foreign missionary work will read at- 
tentively the article by Professor Fisher in 
this issue on Dissensions in the American 
Board. We speak with confidence, as the re- 
sult of extended correspondence, when we 
affirm that Professor Fisher represents in sub- 
stance the position of the large majority of the 
educators in our New England colleges and 
seminaries to which the board looks for candi- 
dates for foreign missionary work. 





W. T. Stead suggests that every graduate 
of a theological seminary should spend one 
month in a policeman’s uniform, walking the 
streets of a great city and receiving impres- 
sions relative to the “solidarity of the race 
and the state of the human race as it is with 
its Sunday clothes off.’ Six months’ resi- 
dence and work in a college settlement will 
serve the same commendable end without 
Some of the unpleasant features incident upon 
posing as a representative of the law. 





Straight Sermons to Young Men and Other 
Human Beings is the title of a volume of ser- 
mons just given to the public by Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke of New York. This title 
implies that some sermons are devious and fly 
Wide of the mark—an implication which is in 
accord with fact. The title also would seem 
to imply that young men are sometimes so far 
from human in their tastes, amusements, 
Sports, ideals, that they force critics to ques- 
ion whether they be brutes or have souls. 





A scheme for reciprocity between Eastern 
and Western pastors is on foot. Of course the 
World's Fair will draw to Chicago many from 
this section of the country and as usual the 

estern men will be wanting to make their 
annual visits to the old homes down East. It 
is therefore proposed that exchanges covering 
4&8 many Sundays as in each case is mutually 


agreeable be arranged. We should think 
quite a number cf pastors would be glad thus 
to extend their vacations. Correspondence 
on the matter may be opened with Rev. J. W. 
Geiger of Marion, Io. 





The Chicagoans are going forward vigor- 
ously with preparations for a Congregational 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. The committee 
has been increased and includes now leading 
clergymen and laymen who are accustomed to 
put through what they undertake. - When 
their plans are a little more definitely out- 
lined and it becomes apparent that a credit- 
able display can be made in the limited space 
assigned, we doubt not that Congregational- 
ists throughout the country will be found 
ready and glad to aid the enterprise. An arti- 
cle in our issue of March 9 contained valuable 
suggestions on the general subject. 





The Publishers’ Weekly calls Rev. A. J. Gor- 
don, D.D., the senior pastor of Boston, since 
the death of Phillips Brooks, in respect to 
continuous service, as he has just completed 
twenty years of labor with the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church. This is a mistake, for 
at least three of the present Congregational 
pastors were Dr. Gordon’s predecessors in 
entering their present pastorates. Dr. S. E. 
Herrick began work at the Mt. Vernon Church 
and Dr. B. F. Hamilton at the Eliot Church 
twenty-two years ago, and Dr. A. H. Plumb at 
the Walnut Avenue Church twenty-one years 
ago. 





A considerable sum of money was lately 
given to a Congregational church in England 
by a man who had defrauded his ereditors. 
The church took the gift—and sent the amount 
to the creditors. Some question has been 
raised as to the propriety of religious and 
charitable institutions receiving gifts from 
those known to have gained their fortunes by 
wronging others. This incident suggests a 
solution of the question. Men have no right 
to money dishonestly gained. ‘If they volun- 
tarily place it in Christian hands it surely 
ought not to be given back to them. If possi- 
ble, let it be applied directly to right the 
wrongs by which it was gained. If that is im- 
possible, let it be used for the good of man- 
kind. 





Here is a new phase of the victories which 
tolerance wins. Prof. A. Vambery, writing in 
the March North American Review on England 
in the Orient, gives the reasons why the 
Anglo-Saxon has been so much more success- 
ful than the Slav or the Latin in its attempts 
to supplant Oriental barbarism and semi- 
civilization with Occidental civilization. De- 
spite the vast difference in religion, which 
always will prevent close contact between 
ruler and the ruled, the unknown Asiatic 
virtue—religious tolerance—lessens this an- 
tipathy. Wherever Great Britain rules all 
religions enjoy equal right and protection. 
This attitude, doubtless, displeases extrem- 
ists, but it coincides with the wisdom of the 
past and the spirit of the century just dawn- 
ing. 





Though Presbytery possess veto power in 
the settlement of its ministers and though 
Methodist bishops appoint all pastors to their 
charges their authority has come to be largely 
nominal, for Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches and pastors make their own arrange- 
ments with the expectation that their action 
will be sanctioned. But Bishop Newman has 
rudely shattered this fancy in the case of one 
flock and has asserted real power. Rev. T. P. 
Frost of Brooklyn yielded to the wishes of the 
First Church of Baltimore to become its pas- 
tor. His successor in Brooklyn was selected 
and resigned his pastorate in New York. Sud- 
denly Bishop Newman appoints Rev. C. W. 
Baldwin to the church in Baltimore and there 
are embarrassment and indignation all along 


the line. This may lead to a discussion of a 
Methodist bishop’s power, and result either 
in making it again a reality or in its abolish- 
ment. 


The Methodist General Conference, when it 
adjourned last summer, directed the annual 
conferences to act upon certain definite propo- 
sitions relative to amendments to the restrict- 
ive rules, these propositions necessitating a 
vote of three-fourths of the annual conference 
against them if it was desired to prevent 
women from entering the annual and general 
conferences as delegates. The Baltimore An- 
nual Conference has. just met and refused to 
obey the General Conference, declining to vote 
upon the proposition, proposing a course of ita 
own and recording its purpose to defer voting 
until 1895. This action provokes criticism 
from those who have hoped to change the 
plan of representation so as to admit women 
by an adroit and unusual interpretation of 
terms. Butit would not be to the honor ofa 
great religious denomination to carry a reform, 
however desirable, by methods which would 
discredit politicians. 





“The expulsive power of a new affection ” 
goes a great way in reforming and transform- 
ing human lives, but we are learning in these 
days that when the devil goes out of a man it 
behooves his friends to take care that the ten- 
ants who move in shall some of them at least 
possess substantiality. Dropping into a Hart- 
ford church one morning last week we found 
one of the prominent workers engaged in pre- 
paring a temperance cocktail, using one of the 
chairs in the chapel as a bar. A poor fellow 
stood by him who the evening before had 
yielded to Mr. Murphy’s appeal and signed the 
pledge. But with the dawn of a new day the 
awful appetite returned and with nerves all 
unstrung he sought the friends of the previous 
evening. “I haven’t taken anything,” said 
he, “ but it’s pretty hard to keep from it.” They 
immediately sent out for some eggs, milk 
and cayenne pepper. The resultant mixture 
stopped for a time at least the craving for 
something stronger. We call this practical 
Christianity. 





We chronicle this week important changes 
in prospect which are of great interest to the 
denomination. The transfer of Dr. H. A. Stim- 
son from Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, to the 
Tabernacle Church, New York, will bea severe 
loss to the former city, but is an omen of con- 
tinued prosperity to the work which Dr. Tay- 
lor has so nobly carried on for more than 
twenty years. Dr. Stimson’s record and pres- 
ent position in our denomination will give 
confidence that this very important pastorate 
is to be well and wisely filled. Rev. Dr. E. L. 
Clark will bring new life and hope to the Cen- 
tral Church, Boston, and Dr. Van Dyke is ad- 
mirably fitted for the professorship of homi- 
letics at Andover. In return for these two 
contributions from the Presbyterian Church 
we are called to give to it Rev. Dr. D. O. Mears 
of Piedmont Church, Worcester, who is to take 
charge of the Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, unless, as we hope and are inclined 
to believe will be the case, his people’s earnest 
efforts to persuade him to withdraw his resig- 
nation shall succeed. 





Now that Gen. Thomas J. Morgan is secre- 
tary of the Baptist Home Missionary Society, 
and no longer Indian commissioner, he is free 
to give out information which shows how bit- 
ter is the fight against partisanship which 
every man who holds that honorable position 
must wage. O that President Cleveland may 
appoint a man of the same caliber and back- 
bone! General Morgan recently said to the 
Philadelphia Baptist Union: 

Mr. Ingalls, who misrepresented Kansas, 
said to me, ‘I want you to appoint so and so 


as principal of the Indian school in Law- 
rence.”’ replied to him: ‘I have already 
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appointed a man whom I know to be a first- 
class man and teacher and I cannot displace 
him.” Mr. Ingalls was exceedingly angry. 
Mr. Plumb, a senator of great influence, was 
angry because I had displaced one of his parti- 
sans, a man wholly incompetent and unfit. 
He said to me, “ I am going to fight you in the 
Senate and everything you do.” I said to 
him, “Mr. Senator, that is your privilege.” 
He voted for the Indian appropriations but he 
always fought me. No member of Congress, 
except chairmen of committees and persons 
under the pressure of official responsibility, 
ever said to me, “‘ Let us talk this matter over ; 
how can I help you?”’ 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 

‘* All things come round to him who will 
but wait,’ and now it is the turn of Cen- 
tral Church to rejoice. We should think it 
would be disposed also to call in its neigh- 
bors and friends to share in its jubilation 
over the fact that Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D., 
has signified that he will accept a call to the 
pastorate. The Central people have had 
their eyes upon him ever since he severed 
his relation with the Presbyterians because 
he was unwilling to remain longer in a de- 
nomination so large a proportion of whom 
are apparently averse to tolerating Dr. Briggs 
and men of his type. Sunday before last, 
without a thought that he was to be con- 
sidered a candidate, Dr. Clark occupied the 
pulpit, quite captivating his hearers both 
morning and evening. The committee at 
once tendered him an informal call and his 
decision was speedy and satisfactory. He 
will go abroad early next month to spend 
the summer and will return prepared to as- 
sume the pastorate in September. Mean- 
while some desirable repairs will be made 
upon the edifice. 

Dr. Clark’s suecessful pastorate in New 
York, covering nearly a score of years, is 
the best guarantee of his fitness for his new 
and important field with its peculiar prob- 
lems. By training and social ties he is 
allied to New England and will quickly find 
himself at home in a Congregational environ- 
ment. Though considerable notoriety has 
been thrust upon him by his recent aban- 
donment of Presbyterianism, his action 
ought not to prejudice any against him, for, 
theologically, he is far from being an ex- 
tremist. Indeed, in his letter of acceptance 
read at the prayer meeting last Friday even- 
ing, he was careful to put himself on record 
as a positive and stanch believer in the fun- 
damental Christian truths. 

The person who strolls into the South 
End Free Art Exhibition in the old Frank- 
lin schoolhouse on Washington Street near 
Dover will have an interesting experience 
if he is inclined to be more than a super- 
ficial critic of the pictures and sculpture, 
for, in the first place, there is a most valua- 
ble and instructive collection of paintings in 
oil and water-colors and a very small but 
choice array of sculpture and bas-reliefs, all 
loaned by artists or patrons of art, appraised 
at $75,000 and placed as advantageously as 
the limitations of the hall permit. Secondly, 
there has been since March 13, and will be 
until April 7, a stream of ‘ali sorts and 
conditions of men’’ and women pouring into 
the building. Fourteen hundred visited the 
room the first day, and one thousand per 
day is a low estimate for the average attend- 
ance. The majority of these never saw such 





pictures before and probably never will 
again, unless they follow the exhortation of 
the official catalogue, which says, ‘‘ One of 


the best results of this exhibition will be 
gained if many people after seeing it will 
make up their minds to go oftener to the 
Art Museum in Copley Square.’ Do they 
appreciate the pictures? Exceedingly. Few 
understand or even see excellence of tech- 
nique; probably few grasp, for instance, 
the symbolism of the copy of Botticelli’s 
Tobias and the Angels, but there has yet to 
be found the hardened street Arab or bat- 
tered veteran tramp who has not immedi- 
ately recognized the fidelity of the realism 
in Sandham’s Village Smithy, the ‘‘ natural- 
ness ’’—as one urchin said to the writer—of 
Lobre’s interior of a French home, with its 
beautiful portrayal of a grandmother’s love 
for her grandchild and the latter’s interest in 
her picture paper. 

When it is remembered that these boys and 
girls, men and women, to whom these pic- 
tures are a revelation of a new world, are 
not left without guides, but are helped to 
understand the pictures by the text of the 
catalogue and, better yet, by the loving 
words of men and women of refinement who 
have volunteered to do this work, then it be- 
gins to be seen that this exhibition is an 
important phase of that new movement 
which hopes to secure the giving of self by 
the fortunate and educated to the less fortu- 
nate and ignorant. No one who has tried 
this work of serving as a guide can look 
upon it as other than a pleasant privilege, 
for the thirst for knowledge is so evident, 
the comments are so naive and often so 
searching, that it proves to be a reciprocal 
education. Abundant opportunity is af- 
forded for sowing seeds of thought. The 
man who can lead a crowd of boys up to the 
bust of Lincoln, Peale’s portrait of Washing- 
ton or Bachman’s bust of Boyle O’Reilly 
and not stimulate their patriotism is very 
unfeeling and stupid. 

It would seem that the city is likely to be 
pretty well provided with college settle- 
ments. The list includes the Andover 
House at the South End—the first in the 
field—the Girls’ Settlement on Tyler Street, 
started this winter, and now the Epworth 
League settlement at the North End, main- 
tained by Boston University students. It 
was first planted at the West End, but two 
months ago was transplanted to 18 Charter 
Street, near the old Copp’s Hill burying 
ground. This is not an exclusively mascu- 
line or feminine enterprise, for some of the 
married theologues have established their 
wives as housekeepers and thus a genuine 
home atmosphere. is created. ‘At present 
there are nine residents, five men and four 
women. They pay their own board and 
rent, and also contribute largely themselves 
to the running expenses. The work is 
largely among the Italians and German 
Jews, for whom a half-dozen clubs and 
classes have already been formed. The 
need of learning Italian and the Jewish Ger- 
man dialect has already been felt and mem- 
bers of the settlement are hard at work at 
those languages. Assistant workers have 
been brought in from Boston and Harvard 
Universities and from the churches. One 
of the women gives all her time to visita- 
tion, and one of the men devotes himself to 
the evangelistic work in low lodging houses, 
which he terms “the neediest and filthiest 
work there is.” 

The distressing ravages made by the fires 
of the month and the frequency of such con- 








flagrations during the winter, together with 
great uncertainty as to their origin, haye 
created considerable nervousness among 
those who do business or have investments 
in the heart of the city. While the ruins of 
the great fire of March 10, which entailed g 
loss of between three and four millions, are 
still smoking, Tremont Temple falls a vio. 
tim to the devouring element, and its fate 
will cause a shiver of regret to run through 
thousands and thousands of persons, not 
only citizens of Boston but all over New 
England, who have attended gatherings in 
this historic structure and have there been 
moved to laughter or tears by the song and 
oratory which have floated out from that 
platform. 

The Baptists have controlled the property 
since 1843 and it has passed through two 
baptisms of fire and water previous to this 
last one, being burned first in 1852 and 
again in 1879. Each time our courageous 
friends have promptly rebuilt and the prob- 
ability is that they will set themselves at 
once to the task again. Many of the beney- 
olent interests of the denomination cen- 
tered in the building, and one of the most 
serious losses was that of the valuable col- 
lection of documents and curiosities in the 
foreign mission rooms, some of which ecan- 
not be duplicated. The Watchman’s edi- 
torial rooms were on the second floor. The 
main auditorium could seat 2,800 persons 
while the Meionaon below could accommo- 
date 1,000 and has been the scene of quite 
as many and hardly less important religious 
gatherings. The Union Temple Church, 
of which Dr. G. C. Lorimer is now the pas- 
tor, is known throughout the city as the 
Strangers’ Home and the past winter great 
congregations have been drawn thither. 
Last Sunday morning the people betook 
themselves to the old Mt. Vernon edifice on 
Ashburton Place and in the evening to 
Music Hall, the services being naturally 
tenderer and more impressive than usual. 
The Park Street people, owing to the ex- 
citement caused by the fire, held their 
morning services in the vestry. The Boston 
Primary Union Meeting of Sunday School 
Teachers, which has heretofore been held 
in Chapel Hall, Tremont Temple, will be 
held at’ Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield 
Street, every Saturday at two o’clock, for 
the study of the International and Blakeslee 
Lessons until further notice. ie a 


FROM MILWAUKEE. 

Near the headwaters of the Wisconsin 
and the Chippeway is a tract known as the 
Wisconsin State Park. Of this area, how- 
ever, the State owns, perhaps, not more 
than one-twelfth. This portion has been 
withdrawn from the market and there is 
hope that the United States Government 
will make a gift to the State of the re 
mainder. In our extraordinary Legislature, 
however, it has been proposed to sell what 
the State does possess because it is said 
that thieves are stealing the timber! It 
does not seem to occur to the advocates of 
this measure that it may be better to punish 
the thieves than to dispose of land which 
ought to be kept forever as a region of 
forest and lake. Fortunately, the bill is 
likely to be defeated. 

But this Legislature is: not making an e 
viable record. The event of the early part 
of the session was the election of a Uni 
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States senator. The headquarters of candi- 
dates were practically open bars. These 
did not lack patronage and it was noticed 
that at just about the end of the contest a 
member of the assembly suddenly died— 
not of drunkenness, of course. He died of 
‘heart failure.”’ This gentleman was deeply 
mourned—ofticially. Another unedifying 
sight of the struggle was the presence in the 
lobby of two Polish priests from Milwaukee. 
These gentlemen went primarily, no doubt, 
to show that the Church of Rome never 
seeks to interfere in politics and, seconda- 
rily, to bring back one of their flock to the 
support of Milwaukee’s candidate for the 
United States Senate. In their immediate 
object the clergymen were unsuccessful, 
but their candidate was elected. He is a 
gentleman who inherited some years ago 
the largest fortune ever bequeathed in Wis- 
consin. It is evident, therefore, that he has 
the proper qualifications for his high office. 

At present, if societies maintaining agri- 
cultural fairs receive State aid, it is required 
that they forbid the sale of liquor on their 
grounds. The assembly has passed a bill to 
remove this restriction. We have—perhaps 
the reader may say ‘‘ had”’ by the. time these 
lines are printed—a statute under which 
towns, villages and cities may, by direct 
vote, forbid the granting of license. This 
also the assembly has voted to repeal. The 
same proposed act lowers the rate of license. 
From the introduction of this bill the Roman 
Catholic Bishop Messmer of Green Bay has 
publicly thrown his influence against it and 
it does not need to be said that the great 
majority of the Protestant ministers are op- 
posed to it. But a liquor selling member of 
the assembly affirms that the clergy have no 
business to interfere in this matter. Pre- 
sumably it should be left entirely to the sa- 
loon men. 

The last report of our State superintend- 
ent of public instruction contains certain 
figures suggestive enough in view of the re- 
peal of the Bennett law. The comparison 
of figures is between the school years 1890- 
91 and 1891-92. In the public school en- 
rollment of those between the ages of four 
and twenty we find the number stated at 
360,640, a gain of 2,833. But thisis not sat- 
isfactory in view of the fact that the num- 
ber of those between four years old and 
twenty has increased 8,914. By adding the 
number of those under four and above 
twenty who have attended school we get a 
total of 362,064. This is a gain of only 2,810 
and is 61,586 less than the seating capacity 
of the schoolhouses. 

But when we come to those between the 
ages of seven and thirteen who have at- 
tended public schools for twelve weeks or 
more we find a positive loss of 5,095. How- 
ever, of this same class in private schools— 
mostly Roman Catholic and nearly all the 
rest Lutheran—there has been a gain of 
2,336. In these the attendance is now much 
more than one-fifth of that in schools con- 
trolled by the State. It will be remembered 
that by the unconditioned repeal of the 
Bennett law the State deprived itself of the 
right to see that the English language is 
éven taught to the pupils of these private 
schools, much more of the right to see that 
they use it in any of their studies. More- 
Over, the “percentage of those between 
seven and thirteen who did not attend any 
school twelve weeks’ was eight and one- 


tenth; it is now eleven and five-tenths. This 
percentage, however, the superintendent 
thinks appears to be greater than it really 
is, inasmuch as he is certain. that the at- 
tendance on parochial schools is greater 
than appears from reports sent him. This, 
according to his estimate, is not less than 
55,000. The number of male teachers in pub- 
lic schools has decreased by 109; the num- 
ber of female teachers has increased 122. 
In the case of teachers ‘‘ outside of large 
cities’? there is a comparison of wages. 
Those of male teachers have increased by 
the muniticent sum of four cents per month, 
while those of female teachers have de- 
creased twenty-nine cents per month. From 
all of which some will conclude that neither 
the decision in the famous Edgerton Bible 
case nor the repeal of the Bennett law has 
done our public schools any immediate 
good. 

From the school to the church is an easy 
transition and in this case a pleasant one. 
Plymouth of our city did last year what 
every strong church should do—gave more 
in benevolence than it spent on expenses. 
Its gifts, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
amounted to $11,369.02. The Tabernacle 
(Welsh) has reopened its house of worship. 
This has been practically rebuilt upon a 
new site. By the removal the needs of the 
Welsh people of the city are better served 
and, if the church desire it, a work in Eng- 
lish can be begun with better prospect of 
success than in the old location. Rev. D. L. 
Jenkins has begun a work in English in 
connection with the Welsh church of Bay 
View. Pilgrim installs its new pastor, Rev. 
I. L. Cory, this week. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week there was a mis- 
sionary rally at the Grand Avenue Church. 

J. N. D. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

Municipal reform! It is coming in our 
California cities. Last fall this metropolis 
made a desperate effort with results not al- 
together gratifying yet measurably effect- 
ive. Not all our officers are reformers, but, 
mindful that an aroused public watches 
every move, they know that any new com- 
binations of evil will meet a fate similar 
to the one which crushed the existing ring 
in November. Encouraged,.it may be, by 
this state of affairs Oakland is in the thick 
of the battle. San José, too, wearied with 
the political tyranny of the bosses, is ris- 
ing in her might. Patiently we await the 
approaching elections. 

One or two things of late have given our 
Unitarian friends some cause for rejoicing. 
Reference is made to the change of creed or, 
at least, of allegiance on the part of Rev. 
G. B. Allen, who some years ago came to 
our body from the Reformed Episcopal, and 
of Rev. J. H. Garnett who found his Bap- 
tist associations rather too rigid for his lib- 
eralizing tendencies. Moreover the property 
until recently belonging to the Woodbridge 
Presbyterian Church is now owned by the 
Second Unitarian society. Always a feeble 
folk the Presbyterian fold found themselves 
unable to carry a mortgage and transferred 
it to the newly-formed Unitarian church. 
Fortunately a neat balance remains for our 
Presbyterian brethren, and, overshadowed 
by a larger sister of their own denomina- 
tion, they are seeking a new center. While 
thus, and in other ways, liberal tendencies 


are making progress, it is not by the chang- 
ing beliefs of those once counted orthodox 
save in few instances, which might be paral- 
leled by an equally strong counter-move- 
ment, but by those always thus inclined 
finding after many years a sufficient num- 
ber of their kind ready to co-operate with a 
leader whom Unitarian authorities saga- 
ciously send for just such work. 

San Francisco, the home of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade movement in America, is in no way 
losing its interest in it and preparations 
have been making fora grand rally of the two 
score or more companies in this and neigh- 
boring cities in which more than 1,000 boys 
take part. 

At last the new Y. M. G. A. building is be- 
ginning to materialize. Through his more 
than ten years of service Secretary McCoy 
has labored indefatigably to put the institu- 
tion into such a condition that enlarged 
facilities would be demanded. Contracts 
having been made ground will be broken in 
a few days. The lot, worth $150,000, is cen- 
trally located. The building is to cost over 
$200,000. It will be one of the finest and 
largest in the world. Liberal contributions 
have been made, the largest being $40,000 
by G. W. Gibbs, one of the most extensive 
iron merchants on the coast. : 

Secretary McCoy spoke in the First Church 
recently on What Christianity Is Doing for 
Young Men. This is one of a series on 
What Christianity Is Doing for San Fran- 
cisco, Equally pertinent and interesting 
sub-topics are being presented, much to the 
profit of the large congregation assembled. 
Representatives from the Salvation Army, 
the Christian Union Mission and the kinder- 
gartens have already appeared, following 
whom each evening the pastor has given 
an appropriate discourse. Increased inter- 
est in these various iines of Christian work 
cannot but result. The new pastor of the 
First Church is welcoming many into mem- 
bership. Of the score or more just uniting 
cen were young men. Of course the matter 
of removal cannot but suggestitself. Again 
this mother church is being crowded by 
business blocks, but the floating population 
about it is large. Boarding houses within 
a short distance abound, the large hotels 
are not far distant and, though the member- 
ship is greatly scattered, the place evidently 
for this church is its present location. With 
an auditorium scarcely, if at all, equaled by 
any of the churches in the city, with a 
membership growing more and more united 
and with a competent pastor there seems 
no reason why this people should not be 
among the most mighty not oniy here but 
throughout the denomination. 

Baer OTS OcCIDENT. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, ex-mayor of New 
York City, says in the Christian at Work: “‘ The 
real problem before us is how to prevent the 
rule of the unfittest. In other countries by 
wise measures of precaution the progress of 
crime and mendicity has not only been ar- 
rested but its relative proportion in the body 
politic has been steadily reduced. Here alune 
among the great nations of the civilized world 
crime is on the increase. In the presence of 
this appalling fact our rulers appear to be 
more concerned in devising new sources of 
taxation in order to provide the means of sup- 
port for the proletarian class, whose votes are 
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needed for partisan ends, than in framing 
measures required to prevent the destructive 
classes from finally getting the upper hand. 
The question of character in the present crisis 
of our destiny is vital and noman who cannot 
be trusted to act according to his conscience 
should be put in office, and no man who has 
been branded by the infamy of a vote in favor 
of vice and debauchery should be allowed the 
second time to degrade and disgrace the re- 
sponsibility of representation.” 

The Christian Register says the late Rev. Dr. 
A. P. Peabody was ‘‘ as much more conserva- 
tive than Channing as he was more conserva- 
tive than Parker. In all the controversies 
which followed Emerson’s divinity school ad- 
dress he was found among the defenders of 
miracle and supernatural Christianity. The 
students who most tried his patience were the 
men who, in the divinity school, indulged in 
the vagaries of a liberty not tempered with 
reverence. If at any time he lapsed from his 
customary indulgent temper it was when he 
was dealing with those who seemed to him to 
make light of revelation and the authority of 
Christ. Of those who in the pulpit abjured 
Christianity he said they climbed by its help 
and then kicked away the ladder by which 
they had risen.” 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate is *‘ not 
enamored of the professional peripatetic an- 
tagonist of the Roman Church. Tiat church 
has refutable false doctrines and deserves re- 
buke for meddling in political affairs. No 
effort to state the truths embalmed in Protes- 
tantism should be omitted or avoided. How- 
ever, some men and fewer women go about 
the country assailing the church in question 
and are never so happy as when they are vis- 
ited by the bludgeons and bad eggs to which 
they often richly entitle themselves... . 
Rome has repudiated the fagot and the thumb- 
screw for use upon republican soil. It now 
proposes to use American weapons and ostensi- 
bly adopt American methods of self-assertion. 
He who is hasty to allege the current employ- 
ment of Middle Age Roman tactics will surely 
enrich Rome with the spoils that come of re- 
action against unjust accusation. Any lawyer 

may plead a case at the bar, any judge may 
preside in court, but be very careful to choose 
the right man to write your indictments.” 

The Catholic Review opposes the Faribault 
compromise and the drift toward giving up 
the parochial schools since Mgr. Satolli’s de- 
cision: ‘* Any compromise plan that may be 
jwstifiable and tolerated under peculiar cir- 
cumstances must be considered not a perma- 
nent but a temporary arrangement; not as in- 
herently preferable to parochial schools but 
as tolerable until such a time as parochial 
schools can be built or until the state is ready to 
do justice. . . . We believe the majority of the 
more candid conservative portion of our Prot- 
estant fellow-citizens are in favor of fair play. 
. . . The sobersecond thought of our non-Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens will in time be in favor 
of doing us justice... . Their prejudices are 
giving way.” The Pilot (Roman Catholic) 
says the bill for State [New Jersey] support of 
Roman Catholic parochial schools on the Fari- 
bault plan ‘“‘ will be presented again next 
year and steadfastly every year until the 
Catholics get their rights.” 

Prof. W. T. Davidson of Birmingham writes 
to Zion’s Herald describing the Theological 
Drift in the Old World. He believes it to be 
increasingly clear that English scholars are 
prepared to speak out from a standpoint of 
their own on Biblical criticism, ‘‘ neither sim- 
ply following the lead of extreme German 
theorists nor simply meeting them with dog- 
matic denunciation.” 








ABROAD. 


The March Contemporary is valuable for the 
reminiscences of Tennyson contributed by his 
niece and ward, who gives us statements rel- 


ative to the great poet’s religious belief that 
are of greatest value. She quotes him as saying 
in one conversation: ‘I firmly believe that if 
God were to withdraw Himself from the world 
around us and from within us for but one in- 
stant every atom of creation, both animate and 
inanimate, would come utterly to naught, for 
in Him alone do all beings and things exist. 
He can and does answer every earnest prayer, 
as I know from my own experience. . .. Wher- 
ever life is there God is, specially in the life of 
man. Weare all sons of God, but one alone 
is worthy to be called the Son of Man, the 
representative of the whole of humanity... . 
I do not care to make distinctions between 
the soul and the spirit, as men did in days of 
old, though, perhaps, the spirit is the best 
word to use of our higher nature—that nature 
which I believe in Christ to have been trnly 
divine, the very presence of the Father, the 
one only God, dwelling in the perfect Man. 
Though nothing is such a distress of soul to 
me as to have this divinity of Christ assailed, 
yet I feel wemust never lose sight of the unity 
of the Godhead, the three persons of the Trinity 
being like three candles giving together one 
light. I love that hymn, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty,’ and should like to write 
such a one.” 

The Methodist Times does not like the Sun- 
day closing local option feature of the temper- 
ance measure now before Parliament. It be- 
lieves that ‘‘ the proposal of the government 
sacrifices the deep convictiops of the Chris- 
tian and humanitarian section of their sup- 
porters to the cynical and secular wing of the 
Liberal party. There is positively no excuse 
for this extraordinary policy, as we do not ask 
the cabinet to make national Sunday closing 
a part of their bill. We only ask them to drop 
all reference to it, and without prejudice or 
favor to give facilities for a private bill in 
which the question may be discussed on its 
merits. If they cannot see their way to help 
us, why should they go out of their way to in- 
jure us? Let them leave the Sunday closing 
question alone.” 

The Bampton lectures for 1895 are being 
given by Prof. W. Sanday, his theme being 
The Estimate of the New Testament by the 
Early Church. The Jndependent reports him 
as saying in his first lecture: “‘ The process by 
which the early church detined the limits of 
its Scriptures was like the process by which 
opinion has ripened on many another subject 
before and since. There entered intoit anum- 
ber of varied elements: reasoning, partly con- 
scious and partly nnconscious, authority, us- 
age, the sense of affinity to things spiritual, 
and of harmony between spiritual things al- 
ready realized and appropriated and others 
lying beyond, where the realization and ap- 
propriation was still to come.” 


eg 


THE DISSENSION IN THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D. 


At the meeting of the board in New York, 
when Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance was 
sanctioned and he was himself placed on the 
Prudential Committee, it was thought by 
many that the trouble in the society was 
over, but the refusal of the majority of the 
committee to admit Dr. Storrs’s interpreta- 
tion of his own letter in its bearing on a 
practical case kindled again the flames of 
controversy. Once more, when at Minne- 
apolis new rules of administration were 
adopted despite the strenuous opposition of 
leading officers of the board, it was hoped 
that peace would be secured. But the course 
taken by the officials who were responsible 
for carrying out the rules has had the effect 
to disappoint that expectation. I venture 





ic, 


upon a few remarks on this new phase of 
the long contention. 

The committee of nine which reported at 
Minneapolis had two objects in view. The 
first was to put an end to the bureaucracy, 
or control of secretaries in the matter of 
missionary appointments, which custom had 
established in the Mission House. No more 
creeds were to be sent out to applicants, 
No more efforts were to be made to mold 
their opinions. Their confessions of faith 
on being received were forthwith to be 
handed over to the Prudential Committee, 
the appointing body. 

The second object which the committee 
of nine had in view was to put a stop to thé 
method of examination at arm’s length—by 
an interchange of letters. The applicant 
was to present in writing a statement of his 
belief on each of the principal doctrines, 
Then, in case the committee should need 
more light as to his opinions, they were to 
seek it through an oral conference, with 
doors open to his personal friends and mem- 
bers of the board. But an amendment of 
the measures proposed by the committee of 
nine gave to the Prudential Committee the 
privilege of sending to a candidate once, 
and once only, written questions before in- 
viting him to any such public conference, 
This regulation was designed to meet cases 
where meager creeds might be sent in by 
persons living at a distance. 

Whether the amendment was wise or not! 
will not here inquire, but will merely observe 
that the committee of nine had considered 
the question of the expediency of such a 
provision and had decided against it. Under 
the cover of it supplementary questions on 
anumber of subjects have been drawn up 
and sent to applicants. The lists of ques- 
tions are understood, although varying some- 
what in form, to be in the main identical. 
One of the inquiries relates to inspiration. 
Another, I hope it is not uncharitable to say, 
seems designed to fish for doubts on the 
subject of conditional immortality. 

Respecting this proceeding of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, it is plain that, if the ques- 
tions have been sent to any of whose 
soundness they were already convinced, the 
committee has gone beyond the terms of 
the amendment. They were not given the 
liberty to send out a “‘ usual” list of ques- 
tions but simply to seek additional light in 
particular instances where they might con- 
sider it requisite. With this qualification 
the Prudential Committee has, no doubt, 
kept within the limits of the law. 

But this action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee has other bearings. An inspection 
of. the “usual” questions shows that the 
leading topics are the very same as the 
principal points of the unauthorized creeds 
which the board prohibited from being 
longer used. It is a new illustration of the 
legend of Proteus. A creed turns into 4 
catechism. By implication the new inter 
rogatories charge the ‘‘ creeds of acknowl- 
edged weight’ in the Congregational body 
with shortcoming in these particulars of 
doctrine, since even to persons who proféss 
an agreement with those creeds the cate- 
chism is sent. 

There is another aspect of this proceeding 
which invites comment. Take the subject 
of inspiration, which is one of the topics of 
special inquiry and which lies next door to 

“the broad subject of Biblical criticism. Are 
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our candidates for the foreign service to be 
cross-examined by the Prudential Commit- 
tee on these matters? Are they to be called 
upon to go beyond and behind the creed 
statements? If so, what is not unlikely to 
he the consequence? Nothing is more likely 
than that new contests may arise, the com- 
mittee will again find itself in a heavy sea, 
if it do as it did on the probation 
question, it will apply to the board for 
steering instructions. Thus the American 
Board and the Congregational denomination 
will be thrown into a ferment on the ques- 
tion whether the book of Isaiah has one or 
two authors or on the question what parts of 
the Pentateuch were written by Moses! 

Can any considerate man doubt that for 
the board to go any farther in the business 
of defining theological doctrine would be a 
most injudicious proceeding? Shall a mis- 
sionary society, existing for a specific, prac- 
tical work, having for its real function to 
actin this one capacity as the agent of the 
Congregational churches and winning in 
this relation their confidence, assume a task 
which none of their regular ecclesiastical 
assemblies pretend to be authorized to un- 
dertake? Shall it take on itself the office of 
settling the metes and bounds of orthodoxy, 
even on the “burning questions’’ of the 
day, and of drawing lines between permis- 
sible and forbidden opinions? 

if the board should come to consist of 
representatives chosen by the churches it 
would even then be incompetent to exert a 
prerogative of this sort. Its members could 
only exercise the powers committed to 
them. It might be better to have a general 
assembly, surrounded by constitutional safe- 
guards, than a ‘‘ board” which, having ac- 
quired a wide-reaching influence in a cer- 
tain line of benevolent action, should make 
use of the prestige thus gained to frame 
doctrinal tests and set up criteria of ortho- 
doxy. Whoever would lead the American 
Board along this path might as well invite 
it to dig its own grave. 

But there is a mure urgent consideration 
than the danger of plunging the churches 
into the fires of doctrinal disputation. If 
the Prudential Committee is to act as a 
theological court the question at once arises, 
By what law are the decisions of this tri- 
bunal to be regulated? What is the stand- 
ard of doctrine to be used as a touchstone? 
We are told that the denominational creeds 
are insufficient and that tests not to be 
found in them must be superadded. We 
are told, moreover, that the ordinary ver- 
diets of Congregational councils called to 
ordain and install ministers furnish no safe 
criterion, and this for two reasons. 

The first is that councils are said to be 
occasionally lax in their judgments. ‘The 
second is that a purer type of orthodoxy 
isdemanded for the foreign service than is 
needed for the ministry in this country. 
There must be, so to speak, a finer article 
for export than is requisite for domestic use. 
Well, how shall the presence or absence ef 
this higher grade of orthodoxy be ascer- 
tained? There is no written law which de- 
lines it. There is no body of precedents 
that is to be allowed to govern the com- 


and, 


_ mittee in their decisions. For aught that I 


“a see they are to be left to spin this ideal 
orthodoxy out of their own consciousness. 
To a“ committee ” this arbitrary power is 
to be intrusted, 


I will not dwell on the circumstance that 
it is a business committee, chosen not asa 
collection of theological experts might con- 
ceivably be selected but for a variety of 
other purposes. But no matter how the 
committee is constituted, it is of the nature 
of a tyranny in the ancient sense of the 
term, which denoted a kind of government, 
irrespective of the severity or lenity with 
which it might happen to be administered. 
I speak now of the system and not of the 
persons by whom it is worked, and I say 
that it must inevitably be regarded as a 
hateful and intolerable despotism. If Con- 
gregationalists are to erect such a tribunal 
why not borrow for it a name from the 
French Revolution and call it the ‘‘ commit- 
tee of public safety’? 

The fact is to be taken into account, how- 
ever, that there are many who are not justly 
open to the charge of narrowness but who 
think it more necessary than it formerly 
was to guard against sending out upon the 
missionary errand men who are loose in 
doctrine and stand on the extreme border of 
evangelical ground, if they have not for- 
saken it altogether. To say, for example, 
that we are all divine but that Christ is 
somewhat more so, will not be accepted as 
an adequate statement of the truth of the 
Saviour’s divinity as it is held in all organ- 
ized branches of the church. 

There is no occasion for wonder if some 
anxiety is felt lest the commission of the 
Congregational churches through their mis- 
sionary board should be given to persons 
not in sympathy with their cherished faith. 
The existence of reasonable apprehensions 
of this sort, however, is no warrant for the 
doctrinal fanaticism that is forever pushing 
the inquiry into subordinate points of the- 
ological opinion into the foreground, The 
great safeguard that lies in the personal 
characteristics of a missionary, if they are 
what they ought to be, is not to be over- 
looked. Here, after all, is the ground on 
which confidence in him must mainly rest. 
Good sense, good temper, the power to see 
things in their relative importance, as op- 
posed to a disposition to ride hobbies, an 
earnest, loving spirit, patience and enthusi- 
asm—these traits will keep a man on the 
right path, enable him to co-operate cor- 
dially with his associates, and give him suc- 
cess even though his ways of thinking may 
not be in absolute accord with all the 
thoughts of his brethren. 

In the field of letters there is such a thing 
as being *‘ coldly correct and critically dull” ; 
and the same is true of the missionary 
work. A man may bea Second Adventist, 
as Mr. Moody is said to be, and may yet, 
like him, be so endowed with a balanced 
judgment and Christian tact that he can 
co-operate without a jar, month in and 
month out, with those who abjure that 
opinion. 

The Prudential Committee are able to 
make the fullest inquiry into the personal 
traits—hereditary and acquired—of appli- 
cants. They can consult their families, 
their school-fellows, their friends, their pas- 
tors, their instructors. They can ascertain 
what is their physical constitution, their 
mental habits, their aptitudes and inapti- 
tudes, their intellectual, moral and religious 
character. If the result of such inquiries is 
satisfactory, and there is no serious dissent 
from the creeds which are the standing ex- 


ponents of the faith in the church at large, 
and among Congregationalists in particular, 
applicants ought not to be rejected. On 
the contrary, they ought to be welcomed 
and trusted. 

It is not to be overlooked that such appli- 
cants as are to enter the ministry must, 
after they have been accepted by the com- 
mittee, be approved and ordained by a coun- 
cil. The subject of the value of decisions 
made by councils, and of the respect which 
is due to them, is too large a one to be dis- 
cussed at present. To the objection that 
councils may make mistakes, President 
Hopkins made the pointed reply that Pru- 
dential Committees may make mistakes 
also. The board was wise in not favoring 
the use of councils ‘‘in difficult cases’’ ex- 
clusively. This was the point which the 
board had to consider at Springfield. But 
I am not inclined to minify the objections 
which are made to remanding the whole 
question relative to the opinions of mission- 
ary applicants to conciliar action, although 
1 am not at all certain that councils might 
not, without detriment to the essentials of 
the Congregational polity, be so modified in 
their constitution as to make it safe and 
wise to leave this matter wholly to their ad- 
judication. 

However this may be, Congregationalists 
cannot, without pouring contempt on their 
polity, treat the whole system of ordaining 
councils as worthless, or deny to it all re- 
spect as a means of conserving sound doc- 
trine. It does not follow because a council 
here or there is unreasonably lax that coun- 
cils generally would be. Weight, therefore, 
is to be attached to the consideration that 
in addition to the acceptance of applicants 
by the committee on the basis of their as- 
sent to the denominational creeds many of 
them are afterwards to pass through the 
ordeal of an ordaining council. 

The ofticers whose influence is paramount 
in the mission rooms are gravely mistaken 
if they imagine that the dissatisfaction which 
exists in respect to the administration is 
confined to a narrow area or limited to those 
whom they suppose to be interested in the 
spread of a certain opinion relative to the 
intermediate state. On the contrary, it is 
extensive and is felt by many whom nobody 
can charge with an appetite for novelties in 
doctrine. As long ago as the meeting at 
New York it was not a ‘‘small minority”’ 
that carried its protest so far as to vote 
against the re-election of an officer who was 
considered to be chiefly responsible for the 
rejection of a number of candidates for ap- 
pointment. The minority was nearly one- 
third of the total vote, even in a board con- 
stitated as it then was. 

The circumstances which have produced 
and have diffused this dissatisfaction might 
easily be enumerated. They are such as 
the long detention of Robert Hume from his 
mission, the refusa] to appoint Mr. Noyes 
when his appointment was recommended. 
by a large council comprising such conserya- 
tive ministers as Henry M. Dexter, the an- 
tagonizing of the president and vice-presi- 
dent in the Covell case, the zealous opposi- 
tion to the measures of reform passed at 
Minneapolis, and the method under which 
the new regulations have been put in opera- 
tion. 

Among the contributors to the treasury 
are not a few reluctant givers who are de- 
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terred from withholding their gifts by com- 
passion for the missionaries. No small 
number of conservative ministers and lay- 
men abstain from active manifestations of 
disapproval from the fear that an advantage 
may accrue to a class whom they look upon 
as theological radicals. Of the disaffection 
that prevails in many of our colleges and 
other literary institutions, it is needless to 
speak. That the animus displayed in the 
administration, especially in the whole mat- 
ter of the appointment of missionaries, is 
not in accord with the judgment and feel- 
ings of a very large portion of the members 
and supporters of the board is beyond ques- 
tion. The fact is too evident to be dis- 
proved by an appeal to the soothing phrases 
of a complimentary resolution. 

So much is said of the qualifications of 
applicants that, were there space, it might 
not be amiss to discuss the qualifications 
of officers. It will surely be agreed on all 
hands that it is no part of the legitimate 
business of officers of the board to attempt 
to regulate theological opinion and theolog- 
ical teaching in the Congregational body. 
It is equally obvious that the officers of 
such an organization should be men anx- 
ious to promote unity and indisposed to 
foment strife and division. Dr. Storrs de- 
serves honor for refusing to preside over 
any other than a united board, 

On this general topic I have only one 
further observation to make. Its truth is 
too evident to admit of its being disputed. 
A great charitable organization should not 
employ officers who are obnoxious to a 
large portion of its members and patrons, 
provided competent persons can be found 
who will be generally acceptable. To dis- 
regard this maxim is to sacrifice a public 
interest and the welfare of the organiza- 
tion to personal partiality or partisan zeal. 
There are several thousand Congregational 
ministers. Among so many there can surely 
be found a few men of conservative lean- 
ings, with a large fund of common sense, 
straightforward and yet possessed of admin- 
istrative tact—in short, with such a com- 
bination of traits as to draw to them a sup- 
port approaching unanimity. 

a ete 


SOROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


XII, THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONGREGATION- 
ALISM, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


It is now well to pause in the study of the 
personal history of the Pilgrims long enough 
to observe the gradual development of Con- 
gregationalism up to their departure from 
Holland to America. Several successive 
phases have been noted which deserve to be 
explained and compared a little more defi- 
nitely. 

The first was Brownism. Robert Browne 
taught not only separation from the State 
Church but also the absolute independence 
of each local church, as well as the fellow- 
ship of these severally independent churches. 
Church authority, he held, rests purely in 
the lordship of Christ over each such local 
body of believers. Its individual members 
are to interpret, exercise and submit to the 
laws which He has declared. Christ is ab- 
solute monarch over His churches, the in- 
dividual members of which are His vice- 
gerents. This system is practically an ab- 
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solute monarchy, but Christ is its only sov- 
ereign and on earth it is indistinguishable 
in its resultsfroma pure democracy. It in- 
cluded among officers of a church not only 
a pastor, a teacher, deacons, relievers and 
widows, but also elders, and it was in con- 
nection with the eldership that new develop- 
ments occurred. 

The second phase was Barrowism. Henry 
Barrowe accepted Browne’s principle of the 
independency of the local church. But he 
tried to combine with it—apparently dis- 
trusting the competence of ordinary church 
members to manage religious matters, even 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit—the 
theory of the eldership which Thomas Cart- 
wright, the Presbyterian, had advocated. 
The result was to create Congregational 
churches governed by Presbyterian boards 
of elders, an anomalous and illogical com- 
bination. As the incongruity between these 
principles became evident in practice, two 
forms of Barrowism grew up. 

One, the third phase, may be called John- 
sonism, because Francis Johnson was its 
prominent exponent. It also has been 
termed High-Churech Barrowism. Accept- 
ing the independence of each local church, 
it nevertheless insisted upon the right of 
the body of elders to rule in the church. 
It withdrew from the other members, after 
they had elected their elders, all rights ex- 
cept to submit obediently to the decrees of 
the elders, and, when once elders had been 
chosen, it gave to them superior power in 
naming those who should be added to their 
own number. It was not true Congrega- 
tionalism. 

The other form, the fourth phase, may 
be termed Ainsworthism, because Henry 
Ainsworth urged it. It also has been called 
Low-Church Barrowism. It differed from 
Johnsonism in that it required the eldexs to 
act in harmony with, and recognizing the 
co-equal rights of, the other church mem- 
bers, and not as a superior and ruling body. 
It held the decisions of the elders to be 
valid only after indorsement by the other 
members of achurch. This was more like, 
but even this was not, actual Congregation- 
alism. 

The fifth phase was that taught and prac- 
ticed by John Robinson and the Pilgrim 
Church. It may be called Robinsonism or 
Broad-Church Barrowism. It was an ad- 
vance upon Ainsworth’s teachings in respect 
to the eldership. The Leyden church never 
had more than one elder, William Brewster, 
and after he had gone to America it appar- 
ently never filled the eldership thus left 
vacant. Although the office was not abol- 
ished formally, it practically ceased to exist 
in that church. Moreover, the theory of 
the church—the same theory which the Pil- 
grims acted upon after reaching America— 
was that the elders are neither the church 
nor the rulers of the church but merely its 
moral advisers and leaders. It differed 
from Ainsworthism less in form than in 
substance, but the difference, which lay in 
the fact that it reduced the distinction be- 
tween elders and their fellow church mem- 
bers to the lowest possible terms, was of the 
utmost practical significance. 

Robinsonism also was an advance upon even 
Ainsworthism in that it recognized more 
distinctly the genuineness of churches other- 
wise organized and, in a guarded way, per- 
mitted and justified communion with them. 


i a 
In his early life, and even while he heli the 
Church of England to be no longer 4 true 
church, Robinson gladly conceded that it 
included many true Christians and that cop, 
scientious Separatists properly might unite 
with them in private, unofficial worship, 
Later he granted the propriety of * heating 
the godly Ministers preach and pray in the 
publick Assemblies” of that church, and he 
also favored communion and exchange of 
members with the Church of Scotland and 
with the Reformed churches of France and 
Holland. Moreover, in his Treatise of the 
Laufulnes of Hearing of the Ministers of the 
Church of England, he declared that, al- 
though he could “ not communicate with or 
submit unto the said church order”: 


For myself, thus I believe with my heart be 
fore God, and profess with my tongue, and 
have before the world, that I have one and 
the same faith, hope, spirit, baptism, and Lord, 
which I had in the Church of England, and 
none other; that I esteem so many in that 
church of what state, or order soever, as are 
truly partakers of that faith, as I account 
many thousands to be, for my Christian breth- 
ren, and myself a fellow-member with them 
of that one mystical body of Christ scattered 
far and wide throughout the world; that I 
have always, in spirit and affection, all Chris- 
tian fellowship and communion with them, 
and am most-ready in all outward actions, 
and exercises of religion, lawful and lawfully 
done, to express the same: and withal, that 
I am persuaded, the hearing of the Word of 
God there preached in the manner, and upon 
the grounds formerly mentioned, is both law- 
ful and, upon occasion, necessary for me, and 
all true Christians, withdrawing from that 
hierarchical order of church government and 
ministry and appurtenances thereof. 

It is needless to consider here such minor 
episodes as the secession of John Smyth and 
his followers from fellowship with the Am- 
sterdam Congregationalists under Johnson, 
which already has been mentioned. Smyth's 
party certainly took issue with Johnson's 
partly on grounds of polity, for the former 
held that it is un-Scriptural to havea pastor, 
a teacher and elders in a church, the pastor- 
ate properly including the duties of the two 
other offices. But this principle, although 
important in itself, and then a quite new 
position, does not seem to have been made 
so prominent in their controversy as one or 
two others, e. g., the alleged sinfulness of 
using the English text of the Bible instead 
of the Hebrew and Greek, of using a book 
in prophesying or in singing, and of allow- 
ing non-church members to contribute to 
the church treasury. Smyth evidently was 
so eccentric that, probably for this reason, 
his really valuable contribution to the de 
velopment of Congregationalism as a polity 
failed to attract the attention which, if made 
by a different sort of man, it might have se 
cured. 

Such, briefly outlined, was the develop 
ment of Congregationalism up to the time 
of the emigration from Holland to America 
Its tendency was steadily in the direction of 
liberty, not a liberty equivalent to license 
but an intelligent, enlightened, orderly lib 
erty, consistent with, and promotive of, the 
highest spiritual development of both the 
churches, as bodies of believers, and of the 
individual Christians who composed them. 
Another step in advance remained to : 
taken, but the Congregationalism of the Pi 


grims was substantially the same with that 


of modern times. It also deserves to be 
noted here that during the intervening 8 
erations, and recently more than ever, # 
tendency has been evident in those 

ofthe Christian Church which have 
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a 
ued to be governed hierarchically toward 
the restriction of the authority of ecclesias- 
tical officials and toward the increase of the 
freedom of the body of the laity. Undoubt- 
edly this tendency has been due largely to 
the influence and example of Congregation- 


alism. sil 


WEDNESDAY OF PASSION WEEK. 


A STUDY IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 





BY REV. JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, SALEM. 


So far as history goes Wednesday before 
the crucifixion is a blank in our Saviour’s 
life. But we may be sure that the blank 
pertains only to the record. No day of our 
Lord’s brief ministry was without its vital 
relation to the whole, much less a day of 
this last eventful week. Coming after one of 
the most crowded, difficult and exhausting 
of His days, Tuesday, and followed by that 
sorrowful day of parting intercourse with 
His disciples, Thursday, it seems probable 
that Wednesday was devoted to rest and 
communion with God. How it was spent, 
whether alone or in the company of the 
favored Bethany friends, we can, of course, 
only conjecture. May we not think of Jesus 
as taking this day His farewell of nature? 
His habit at other crucial periods of his life 
of withdrawing alone to some spot of nat- 
ural impressiveness and grandeur to com- 
mune with the Father is not inadequate 
ground for this supposition. Doubtless He 
found in the companionship of sky and 
trees and hills a nearness to the Father im- 
possible to Him while among men. If so 
this day of respite furnished a grateful op- 
portunity of the kind. 

It may not have been spent thus. Per- 
haps as part of His suffering nature herself 
may have seemed to turn against Him, with 
sullen sky and bitter wind steeling herself 
toward Him and seeming to share the hos- 
tility of those who were even now busily 
plotting His destruction. And perhaps the 
natural world was but little to Him at best. 
His communion with God was so vital and 
direct that this medium so helpful to us 
may have been nothing to Him. Yet we 
cannot easily imagine it so. The Son of 
Man was “very man,” and very man and 
nature have close affinities and sympathies. 
Christ's whole life and teaching, too, indi- 
cate a love for bird and plant and wind and 
sky, and all the manifold natural objects 
which furnished Him with His beautiful 
spiritual analogies. He loved to frequent 
mountain and wilderness and lake and gar- 
den. The sloping hillside of Bethany may 
well have been the scene of his last loving 
fellowship with those familiar natural scenes 
which to the devout soul come to express 
80 much of God. 

It would be impossible, of course, to im- 
agine Jesus enjoying at such a time a mere 
poetic intercourse with nature. That is not 
the highest and best satisfaction ‘she has to 
give. She has also a sacred earnestness 
Which harmonizes well with the noblest 
purposes and experiences of spiritual life. 
And if Jesus sought the Father in her pres- 
ence that day so near the passion who can 
doubt that she had for Him a soothing 
and Strengthening influence that helped 
Him through His impending agony? For 

» +. she glides 
Into [one’s] darker musings with a mild 


And healing sympathy that steals away 
Their sharpness ‘ere he is aware. 


It is essential that we should be cherish- 
ing some high and holy purpose in order to 
find fellowship with the lower creation as 
well as with man or with God. Let one 
betake himself into nature’s temple to 


. « . bruise the herb and crush the grape 
And bask and batten in the woods, 


And to the froward she will show herself 
froward. But let a man whose step is rev- 
erent and whose spirit clear and whose love 
is heaven-centered go to her and, sad though 
he be, some peace and healing of heart will 
surely come to him. It is as though leaf 
and flower exhaled their dew to form a drop 
of God’s own grace to cool the anxious fever 
of the mind; as though the might by which 
all things grow leaped from grass and shrub 
and tree to instill itself into the soul, trans- 
muted into spiritual strength; as though 
the breeze that fanned the brow were charged 
with the tenderness of infinite love to caress 
the spirit of him who is bound upon the 
divine mission, as though the blue of heaven 
stole into the very soul with a hope as in- 
finite as its own depths. 

It is this pure, ideal, spiritual communion 
that we may imagine Christ holding with 
the natural world. And as it was possible 
to Him it is possible to all men. Nature is 
waiting for all the sons of God to gain more 
of the analogies and inspirations of the 
spiritual life from her, waiting for them to 
learn what insight and joy may be found in 
her companionship— 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 


She is a wondrous assistant to worship 
and reflection, for she is silent when we 
pray and to our upreaching thought and as- 
piration she lends hue and form. Even a 
plant at one’s side seems to share in his 
prayer and to sympathize in a mute but 
tender way with his truer longings. 

What perfect symbols of spiritual reali- 
ties does the outer world furnish! For the 
Holy Spirit, wind, fire, the dove; for purity, 
the snow, the lily; for peace, the flowing 
river; for praise, the singing bird; for in- 
finity, the limitless ocean; for aspiration, 
the mountain peak! 

It is impossible to estimate the ennobling 
effect upon character of natural grandeur 
and beauty when God interprets it to the 
soul. Moses upon Sinai, David upon the 
hills alone with his sheep, John the Baptist 
in the wilderness of Judea, Paul in Arabia 
conferring not with flesh and blood, Christ 
in retirement at Bethany—who can doubt 
that the influence of the place in which God 
came to these had something to do with the 
shining of the great lawgiver’s face, the 
grace and love of truth which the shepherd 
king showed, the earnest grandeur which 
characterized the preacher of the wilder- 
ness, the inspiration which lit the soul of 
the great missionary, the divine patience 
and heroism with which the Son of Man 
went as a sheep to the slaughter? 

It is not right to set off these who hold 
with nature such high and holy intercourse 
from the rest of men, deeming that this is 
the exceptional privilege of certain tempera- 
ments only. ‘The highest privileges and 
enjoyments are not meant to be thus lim- 
ited. Let every man dare assume that God 
has some revelation of Himself to make to 
him, individually, in nature as well as in 
the Bible, and let him seek it reverently 
there. Such intimacy with the natural world 


in its spiritual side need not be inconsistent 
with a life of intense activity and large use- 
fulness, as the example of Jesus shows. He 
made it tributary to His power and useful- 
ness, not subversive of them. It did not 
alienate Him from men but only gave Him 
new resources by which to win and elevate 
them. 

We need to enlarge our conception of 
Jesus in His relation to the world of nature, 
to find our ideal of this relationship as well 
as of all others in Him. Imagination can- 
not dwell too long and lovingly upon Jesus’ 
love of natural things among those charac- 
teristics that make up the symmetry of His 
perfect life. Eugene Field has a pleasing 
imaginative description of Jesus visiting the 
tree of which His cross was to be made and 
of the affectionate converse He had with it 
in the solitude of the forest. The fancy 
dwells lovingly in the mind for it helps to 
emphasize the fellowship between Christ 
and the things that were created through 
Him. 


a 


DR. PEABODY IN OAMBRIDGE. 


BY REV. D. N. BEACH. 








Dr. Peabody was widely known—by Har- 
vard men everywhere; by that intelligent 
body of Christians of which he was one of 
the most distinguished preachers wherever 
its adherents are found; by a very great 
spiritual community of all religious names 
who, out of different folds, recognize as by 
instinct the ‘‘ one flock, one Shepherd ”’; and 
particularly by those thoughtful and med- 
itative scholars in many lands who distin- 
guish between the growth of knowledge, 
swifter how than ever in history, and the 
growth in thought, as slow and sure-footed 
as in any thoroughly intelligent age, and 
who give their special attention to the gains 
of the latter. What he was to each of these 
classes they can best tell. I wish to say 
a little about what he was to us in Cam- 
bridge. 

He was our saint. No one trod our streets 
who so impersonated goodness. It looked 
out of his eyes. It shone benignantly from 
his open, radiant countenance. (I never 
knew a face which so interpreted what is 
trying to be said in the Bible about Moses’ 
face.) It spoke in his every posture, move- 
ment, gesture. It clothed itself in a sort 
of music whenever his voice was heard, 
I was going to say that Cambridge seems 
empty now he is gone. But he is not gone 
This moral effluence stays. He is our saint 
still. 

What added to this Johannine force of 
goodness among us was the “son of thun- 
der’’ that lurked in it. Not that he thun- 
dered ever. Not only was he ‘ the gentle 
preacher,’ but the gentle man. But the 
vigor, the force, the mental fire, the ca- 
pacity for searching and righteous judg- 
ment in him would have befitted the man of 
Patmos. I remember, after Mr. Lowell’s 
death, hearing him with scrupulous candor 
acknowledge the genius and high services of 
the poet, and then, all charitably, grow sol- 
emn as he held him to account for not havy- 
ing done even more with his life. Lowell to 
him seemed a man at play, hardly working, 
and the prodigious industry of our preacher- 
student could hardly bear that it should 
have been so. This conversation lingers in 
my mind as the most striking illustration 
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which I can recall of a quality always ap- 
pearing in Dr. Peabody—the mingling of 
gentleness and charity with a certain fine 
strength and force of moral judgment. I 
have often wondered since whether he 
enough allowed in this estimate for what 
seems a law of some natures, namely, great 
and indeed excessive outbursts of industry 
followed by periods of seeming indolence, 
which are really only the regathering of en- 
ergy, as when the tide is out. I ought to 
add that in this very conversation he un- 
folded his own kindly theory of what he 
regretted. It wasa part of his scrupulous 
fairness todoso. But his judgment, whether 
enough corrected by this tidal principle or 
not I am unable to say, was like a wholesome 
wind out of the north on the circle which 
sat in rapt, and until he spoke unbroken, 
admiration of our greatest American poet. 

Dr. Peabody, though he left it in 1860, 
was always minister of Portsmouth. It was 
meet there to bury him. But he was also 
minister of Cambridge. The schools, one 
of the best of which bears his name, the 
orphanage, the old people’s home, the As- 
sociated Charities, our great temperance 
work, the men who came and went, the 
causes to be pleaded for, the books of local 
interest to be reviewed in the local press, 
and ten thousand ministries to rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant alike, among us 
—these were his joy. In the large sense of 
his Master, he had come ‘to minister.’’ 
He was the citizen-pastor of all Cambridge. 
The value to the city, as well as to the uni- 
versity, of such a character is beyond any 
computing. I adduce three illustrations. 

For six successive years, as chairman of 
the committee charged with the duty, he 
draughted our clergymen’s address to citi- 
zens on the no license issue, pleading the 
cause from every possible point of view with 
the successive years. He would preside at 
our meetings in this interest, go here and 
there making speeches, visit the colored 
churches to help the cause with them, say, 
‘“*T have known all about Cambridge for 
above sixty years and it was never so good 
as it is now,”’ and thus ever press the issue. 
His championing that reasonable Cambridge 
radicalism against the saloon, which has 
revolutionized our city—this Gladstonian 
octogenarian of ours—was half our victory. 

To turn from a great, practical service to 
a thing intangible but equally potent, I 
mention, next, the deep reciprocal love be- 
tween him and the Catholics. Between him 
and Father Scully, in particular, there was 
a very dear friendship. The spontaneous 
tributes they would pay, each to the other, 
at different times, all undesignedly, would 
touch any one’s heart. The latter has 
spoken of the former since his death as a 
greater even than Phillips Brooks and asa 
character of inestimable and permanent 
value as an educating force in the world. 
Thus not only did Dr. Peabody toil for us, 
but thus did he bind us into one. 

How tonic, finally, he was to every one 
who touched his life this scrap of conversa- 
tion will suggest. He had left the Colonial 
Club one afternoon last autumn and was 
walking home as sunset drew on. Canta- 
brigia, our woman’s club, had been having 
its opening with the place thronged, and he 
had been making there one of his compre- 
hensive, prophet-like speeches. He was 
such a picture, walking there in the slant 


sunlight. I spoke the picture out as well 
as I could as I came up with him, saying, 
‘*How happy it must make you, as the 
years multiply, to find all the people loving 
you so!”’ ‘Yes,’ he said, thoughtfully, 
and after a pause, ‘‘I cannot help wishing, 
though, that I were young to take hold on 
this great time and use it!’’ Ah! little 
knew he what a hold he had on it and how 
mightily he was using it! He was the 
youngest of usall. And he is yet younger 
now. 
_ 
ARE AFRICAN ZULUS OF JEWISH 
ORIGIN? 


BY REV. JOSIAH TYLER, 8T. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


Perhaps so. I say perhaps, for there is 
lacking one link in the chain of evidence 
which prevents my giving an emphatic an- 
swer in the affirmative. The more thor- 
oughly I investigate the subject the more I 
am inclined to think that they were cradled 
in the land of the Bible. Whether the 
reader will be able to discern in the fore- 
going marks of the ‘‘ lost tribes of Israel’’ 
or not, I am quite sure he will see resem- 
blances enough to convince him that, if not 
originally from the Holy Land, their inter- 
course with the inhabitants of that country 
must have been remarkably close. That 
their physical characteristics should undergo 
a great modification after coming into the 
African continent and mingling with the 
negro races is not to be wondered at. In 
passing from Egypt down the eastern coast 
color and type of character would naturally 
change, but the question arises, Would they 
be lost? Can we not find sufficient resem- 
blances to favor the opinion that they were 
once “ Israelites indeed ’’? 

The complexion of the Zulus varies. They 
have a decided preference for light brown 
or chocolate color, or, as they express it, 
‘*black with a little red in it.” An Arabic 
cast of features is often observable. Umu- 
yamana, the prime minister of Cetywayo, the 
late Zulu king, is said to bear a striking 
resemblance to a Persian sheik. Zulu fore- 
heads are higher than those of the average 
negroes, their lips are not so thick, their 
noses not so flat and their countenances 
have marks of intelligence distinguishing 
them from other tribes south of the equator. 
Mr. Stanley, after emerging from the dark 
forest, soon came in contact with a people 
called Nahuma. He spoke of them as “ twin 
brothers of Zululand.”’ A Zulu woman in 
his party tonversed with them freely with- 
out an interpreter, and when asked, ‘‘ Where 
did you come from?’’ she replied, ‘‘ From 
the land of Chaka.’’ They told her that 
she was one of their people. In color, lan- 
guage and muscular strength, as well as in 
dress and customs, they have close affinities 
to the Maratime Zulus. Stanley calls them 
‘*the most interesting people, next to the 
Pigmies, in all Central Africa.’’ A fine 
field for missionary labor will soon, we trust, 
be opened among that tribe, and the trans- 
lation of the Bible now used in Natal and 
Zululand will doubtless answer for them. 

I referred to a missing link in the chain 
of presumptive evidence that the Zulus are 
of Hebrew origin. That is a want of He- 
braisms in their dialect. A Jewish musi- 
cian, it is said, in comparing Zulu with 
Hebrew songs, has found resemblances but 
not of a striking nature. Zulu maidens 


——— 
have from time immemorial observed a cus- 
tom of going annually upon the neighbor. 
ing mountains to wail, using two words 
similar to those in Hebrew expressive of 
grief, a reminder of Jewish girls wailing for 
Jeptha’s daughter. 

Now as to clear similarities between Zulu 
and Jewish customs: Ukushwama, feast of 
first fruits, is observed regularly in Zaly- 
land and conforms strictly to the Jewish 
observance of it. Until lately Zulus re. 
jected swine’s flesh as an article of diet, 
They are fearful to step on a newly made 
grave lest they contract a disease of the 
feet. Widows are expected to marry the 
brothers of their former husbands. The 
rite of circumcision has been observed by 
them until within a few years past. The 
diseases of the people are attached toa cock 
once a year, which is taken out by a fit per- 
son into the wilderness and let go, like the 
scapegoat. The slayer of a king is not 
allowed to live. A childless woman is an 
object of pity. The cunning and arts of the 
Izanusi (witch doctors) are like those of 
wizards and familiar spirits about whom we 
read in the Old Testament. Zulu sacrifices 
to appease the spirits are indicative of the 
belief that ‘‘ without shedding of blood is 
no remission of sin.’’ The expression, ‘Is 
thy servant a dog?’ is frequent among 
those people. They swear by the names of 
their kings. They burn incense, mixing 
herbs with the fat of the beast that is 
slaughtered in sacrifice. When an ox is 
slain a part called insonyama is given to the 
kings, as the Jews were accustomed to give 
to their priests. Great men have special 
servants to pour water on their hands after 
they have eaten [See 2 Kings 3: 11]: “ Elisha 
the son of Shaphat, who is here, poured 
water on the hands of Elijah.’’ 

Preparations for the reception of a Zulu 
king remind us of Ex. 19: 10-13 and 8. 
As on the day of first fruits when he dis- 
plays himself in his august majesty in the 
royal kraal no man may approach him and 
all must be washed and purified. The habit 
of cursing the enemy before going into bat- 
tle is ancestral with the Zulus, evidently 
with a superstitious notion that it will pro- 
mote success. How like the Jewish idea 
[See Num. 22: 6]! When Zulus slaughter 
the bone of the right shoulder of the animal 
and often the lower jaw are carefully pre- 
served from breakage out of devotion to the 
ancestral spirits [See Ex. 12:46]. Notabone 
of the paschal lamb was to be broken. 

Other similarities might be referred to, 
such as heaping up piles of memorial stones, 
naming of children from some circumstance 
connected with their birth, laws for the 
purification of women, marrying the oldest 
daughter first, sprinkling blood at the en 
trance of their huts to ward off calamity, 
demoniacal possessions, etc. Then there 
are traditions of dividing a sea by the stroke 
of a cane, also striking a rock so that the 
water gushed forth, of the Noachian deluge 
and of the ‘‘man who ate grass like an 
ox.’ Zulu Christians often remark, “ We ut 
derstand the Old Testament better than we 
do the New, it describes so perfectly out 
home life.’’ 

Whether of Jewish descent or not they 
are an exceedingly interesting people and 
are destined, when enlightened, to become 
important factors in the regeneration of the 
Dark Continent. 
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The Home. 


GOOD NIGHT. 
Good night. Good night. Ah, good the night 
That wraps thee in its silver light. 
Good night. No night is good for me 
That does not hold a thought of thee. 
Good night. 





Good night. Be every night as sweet 
As that which made our love complete, 
Till that last night when death shall be 
One brief “ good night” for thee and me. 
Good night. 
—Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell. 
poems! RENEE, 

A saddening phase of the labor question 
is the presence of so many children in shops 
and factories. A movement was started in 
Chicago a year ago to prevent boys and 
girls under fourteen from being thus em- 
ployed, a careful canvass having shown that 
2,040 juvenile workers were wage-earners in 
eighty-two firms. Some of these children 
belonged to families that are in absolute 
want and must have their earnings in order 
to live, therefore 439 permits were granted 
to such to continue their labors, It is an 
interesting fact that 132 of these permits 
are held by the manager of the World’s 
Fair, and in the store of which he is the 
proprietor there is a private school for his 
youthful employés at which they receive 
two hours’ instruction each day. Were this 
a general custom some of the objections to 
child labor would be removed. 


Household hygiene is by no means limited 
to sanitary dwellings and suitable diet and 
dress. It extends to what may be called 
the atmosphere of the home and includes 
the influence of thoughts and emotions upon 
the body. Itis a physiological fact that a 
spirit of gloom or constant faultfinding in 
the family, beside depressing the spirits, 
actually reacts upon the vital forces. Mor- 
bid tendencies are strengthened and incipi- 
ent diseases are helped to develop in the 
homes which lack the healthful stimulus of 
cheer and kindness, Violent emotions de- 
A child who is allowed to 
indulge in fits of anger receives harm in the 
physical as well as the moral nature. It is 
the exception to find a misanthrope, a cynic 
orachronic grumbler in the possession of 
good health. For hygienic reasons alone, 
were there no higher motive to influence 
parents, it pays to flood the home with the 
sunshine of love and the joy of religion. 





range digestion. 


An illustration of one way whereby a 
habit of observation may be cultivated in 
children is given in the Mother’s Nursery 
Guide. One of the boys in the family re- 
ceived a spoon for his eighth birthday on 
which was engraved the picture of Paul 
Revere’s ride. To him and his brothers’ 
and sisters it was simply a fancy handle 
and nothing more until the mother, while 
the table was being cleared between the 
courses, read Longfellow’s poem aloud to 
the children, Then the oldest brother read 
an account of the battle of Lexington in 
Eggleston's United States History and im- 
mediately the spoon was invested with a 
new interest. There are numberless objects 
'n our homes which might thus be made a 
Means for quickening the child’s intelligence 
or stimulating his curiosity healthfully. In 
even the humblest households nowadays 


there are articles which are brought from 
the ends of the earth and hold within them- 
selves the germ of an interesting fact or 
pleasant story. A taste for good reading is 
also cultivated by laying poetry and history 
under tribute in the explanation of what- 
ever arrests a child’s thought or attention. 


ee 


OHILDREN AT THE LORD'S TABLE. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 





It is a remnant of our old unbelief that 
we sometimes find ourselves questioning 
whether indeed children can understand the 
sacrament and whether after all our teach- 
ing they can come intelligently to the com- 
munion table. The feeling is not a con- 
scious doubt, but rather an unsettled state 
of mind as to what is best, even though the 
childrer may think themselves Christians. 
We forget how tenderly we prepare the por- 
tion for the younger ones at our own tables 
and that the Master of the feast Himself has 
a special meed of grace for every little one 
to whom He breaks the bread. Perhaps this 
is one of those subjects that simply demand 
a steady vision and a clear, continuous gaze 
into its inner essence to dispel from it every 
haunting uncertainty and to make it hence- 
forth not only a truth clearly defined but 
precious. 

Have childrén, even quite young children, 
a place at our Lord’stable? To answer this 
question we ask another, Can a child enjoy 
being loved? and still another, Can he be- 
lieve that he is loved? The enjoyment of 
love and the belief in love imply some other 
being beside himself who loves him. Can 
he believe that other being is God? The 
subjective sense of being loved as soon as 
it attains to consciousness demands this 
other being, and as soon as the child de- 
mands and recognizes the one who loves 
him, and begins to love in return, may we 
not say that he is qualified to come to the 
table of the Lord and Saviour who has made 
it possible for the soul to recognize and love 
God? 

In order to this recognition of God’s love 
children must learn to know Him in His 
divine-human form, as God manifest in the 
flesh, as the Life manifested that they may 
see it and their affections may cling to 
Jesus. They must learn His love not merely 
from the fact that He became man, but from 
the specific fact of His bearing their sin and 
dying for them and from His great desire to 
make them all that is good and holy and 
beautiful. 

But some may think this involves a doc- 
trine of sin and a remedy for it into which 
it is too much to expect children to enter. 
It is, however, an everyday occurrence that 
children accept and act upon facts whose 
mysterious causes they may not understand 
for many a long day, may never entirely 
master, 

If sin and forgiveness are facts then chil- 
dren can perceive them and act upon them. 
Many little hearts carry at times burdens of 
conscience which only a loving Saviour’s 
hand can unbind. Many feel, though sub- 
consciously, aspirations after good which 
only the Holy Spirit can assure them will 
one day be fulfilled. Sin and pardon and 
the intense longing after holiness are often 
as real to a child as they are to us oider 
ones. Their power to apprehend essential 
truth is spoken of by De Quincey. He says: 


“T maintain steadfastly that into all the 
elementary feelings of man children look 
with more searching gaze than adults. 
Children have a specific power of contemplat- 
ing truth that disappears as they enter the 
world. Children, upon elementary paths 
which require no knowledge of the world to 
unravel, tread more firmly than men and, 
according to one immortal ode, are in far 
closer communion with God.’’ Our own 
childhood is a verification of his words. 
Shall we ever see certain truths as clearly, 
or feel them as intensely, again as we did in 
our dawning years? 

This power of immediate contact with 
truth, this instant and vivid apprehension 
of truth, by the child, although no word be- 
tray the suddenness and clearness of the 
vision (and probably no words could repro- 
duce it), is given as an intuition that the 
soul may possess experiences which it never 
doubts. It is not alone religious truth that 
the child apprehends in this way. The nat- 
ural world may present itself to the child’s 
mind appareled in celestial light. Truth on 
many different subjects may come to him 
inthis way. The glory and the dream fall 
where they will. 

The sweet eyes of a thoughtful, spirit- 
taught child may look as searchingly into 
the great primary truth of God’s love in 
Christ to sinful men as the eyes. of one of 
heaven's highest archangels. Perhaps they 
see into its burning depths far more pro- 
foundly, since the little soul may have felt 
a touch and premonition of poignant need, 
which no seraph could know throughout his 
long career. Itis because children under the 
tuition of the Holy Spirit are able to see so 
clearly the elementary truths which are the 
significant features of the holy table that 
they are fit partakers. The very simplicity 
of their knowledge gives them ability to 
receive benefit. Their minds do not ex- 
patiate on the manifold relations of the 
great truth that Christ died to save men, 
but that simple fact is perhaps alone pres- 
ent to their faith, standing clear and bright 
before them as the shining, silver chalice 
which holds the emblematic wine. 

‘*This is My body broken for you.’’ The 
little though great heart of childhood can 
understand this. ‘The volume of God's 


‘fathomless love may break over a child’s 


soul in the thought of One ‘‘ who gave Him- 
self for me.’’ The child can know an in- 
dividual revelation in the expression ‘ for 
you’’ and feel the force of “‘ that mysterious 
He for me”’’ which, Godet says, is ‘‘ the very 
substance of the gospel.’”’ He can appro- 
priate and appreciate Christ as Saviour. 
Who of us need do more? 

Often children experience an overwhelm- 
ing, though as often unexpressed, joy at the 
thought of being so dearly loved, and their 
whole nature is strengthened and deepened 
by the belief that God has undertaken for 
them. The joy and glory of a present, full, 
complete salvation in Christ may belong to 
a child. 

If our children are conscious of God’s 
love to them let us encourage them to go 
where this transcendent truth is put in a 
form so simple and objective, so touching 
and so joyous, that they cannot fail to read 
the symbolic language aright. Let us pray 
for them as they go that the great love of 
Father and of Son may flow out to them 
through the Spirit, giving them strong, 
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clear and glad impressions, which shall be 
wrought out into likeness to their Lord and 
true service for man. 





—_ 


EARLY WILD FLOWERS IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


It is surprising how quickly, after the 
sharp winter weather is over, the little wild 
flowers of our New England fields and woods 
wake into new and abundant life. Nothing 
is more fearless, and at the same time more 
trustful, than an April wild flower. It 
seems to have the utmost faith in the relia- 
bility of sun and calendar. How often you 
find the first blossom of the year nestling 
close to the edge of a snowdrift or opening 
its petals but a few feet from some still 
frozen pool! 

The early New England wild tlowers have 
two very marked characteristics. One is 
the extreme rapidity with which they spring 
up and mature when the appointed time 
arrives—almost literally in a night—the 
other is their peculiar delicacy and fragility. 

The rapid development of these early 
wild flowers is due to the fact that they do 
not spring from seeds but from a root-stalk 
containing stored-up nourishment. In fact, 
the first stages of plant growth have already 
been accomplished, perhaps, in some cases, 
as early as the preceding fall, or, at any 
rate, during the winter, so that the embryo 
flower has already been formed in the bud 
and lies, protected by its sheltering scales, 
awaiting the time when the warmth and 
moisture of spring shall bid it throw aside 
its armor and come forth. This done, the 
abundance of stored-up nourishment in the 
perennial root-stalk enables the new plant 
to grow with almost visible rapidity. In 
this respect it differs from the seed plant, 
which is provided with but little stored-up 
nourishment and has to slowly gather and 
assimilate its food from soil and air. 

The delicacy and fragility of our early 
wild flowers is still more remarkable than 
the rapidity with which they grow. It would 
seem as if the very hardiest, most sturdy 
flowers should grow in these months when 
plant life has to contend with sharp, unex- 
pected frosts, cold winds and bitter rains or 
sleet. On the contrary, however, no flowers 
are so delicate, so almost ethereal and 
‘*spun of flitting dreams” as those with 
which nature clothes the soil in the inclem- 
ent months of spring. Nearly every one of 
our March and April blossoms is so fragile 
and fairy-like that it looks as if the wind 
would blow it away. Perhaps this was the 
thought in the mind of the poet (for he 
could have been none other) who gave its 
name to the anemone—a compound from 
the Greek meaning ‘‘ flower shaken by the 
wind.” 

Let us imagine that we have left the town 
and the highway behind us and are wander- 
ing off in the direction of the woods. We 
will follow the course of this little brook 
that sparkles through the meadows. Here, 
on a warm bank, under the shelter of a 
thicket of dwarf-pines, we find our first 
flowers, the thick-sown, leafless, delicately 
small houstonia, blue, or bluish white—a 
modest, characterless blossom, without fra- 
grance or any noticeable beauty except in 
the massed color of the bed, which often 
spreads over a large space of ground, mak- 


ing it appear as if carpeted with some rarely- 


woven rug. It is hardly worth while to 
gather more than a few specimens of these 
slender-stemmed houstonia, for they will 
wither and fade in a few minutes, losing 
even the delicate shade of blue which was 
their only charm. 

On the edge of the woods and close beside 
the brook we come upon the dogtooth vio- 
let or yellow adder’s-tongue. This flower 
is really one of the lily family and gets its 
common name merely from its resemblance 
in shape to the violets. It is a beautiful 
clear yellow in color, with a somewhat 
drooping blossom, which makes it look 
like a little bell swinging in the wind. 

Just inside the woods we shall be likely 
to find, in some moist, oozy spot near the 
brook, that silent little preacher of the 
woods, jack-in-the-pulpit, under his beauti- 
fully curved and colored sounding-board. 
A little farther along another grotesque 
tiower attracts our attention. It is the odd- 
shaped, yellowish ‘‘ Dutchman’s breeches,” 
first cousin of the squirrel-corn, another of 
the dicentra family, which nods to us from 
across the brook with its flesh-colored, 
heart-shaped flowers. 

Leaving the brook now we climb the 
bank and go up into the mixed birch and 
pines, with their occasional clearings and 
open hillsides. Here we find the queen of 
all spring flowers, the exquisitely fragrant 
and delicately tinted trailing arbutus, or 
mayflower. Its clustered blossoms hide 
coyly under the dead leaves, or nestle so 
closely to the ground that one would never 
suspect the hidden beauty there until the 
trailing runner of the plant is grasped and 
drawn out of the leaves, with all its wealth 
of beauty and fragrance clinging like grapes 
to a stem. 

Here also one will find the bird’s-foot vio- 
let, which in color surpasses all its sisters 
of the violet family. It is also the earliest 
of them. Fortunately it is a flower which 
will bear picking and, with proper care, will 
keep its shape and color for several days. 

Before we leave the woods we shall be 
very likely to add to our collection some 
blossoms of the hepatica or liverleaf. The 
color of this flower varies from blue to al- 
most white, seeming to be affected in this 
respect by locality. Generally, however, it 
is of a pale blue shade and has a very flexi- 
ble, fuzzy stalk. It is most apt to be found 
where the woods have been partially cleared 
away and has a habit of growing about 
stumps and rocks. . The hepatica is a very 
fragile flower and fades soon after picking. 

It is on the sheltered edges of the woods 
that we shall be most likely to find the di- 
aphanous anemones, with their dark green 
leaves and snow-white, waxen petals. There 
are two varieties of these flowers, the rue- 
anemone and the wood-anemone. The blos- 
soms of the two varieties are almost exactly 
alike in shape and color, but the rue-anem- 
one bears two or more flowers while the 
wood-anemone has but one. 

What is that rich white flower growing 
in such profusion on the bank of yonder 
little ravine? It is the magnificent blood- 
root, perhaps the most striking and con- 
spicuous of all the early spring flowers 
except the trilliums. You cannot resist 
picking a handful of them, but do not be 
surprised to find your hands stained with 
the blood-colored juice that exudes from 


CU: 
their stalks. This is the nutriment storeq 
up in the root which has enabled them to 
grow so large and fair in so short a space of 
time. 

Scattered over the fields and along the 
roadsides you will find patches of a very 
small, almost microscopic, yellow flower, 
This is the cinquefoil, a flower which you. 
would be very likely to pass unseen did it 
not grow in beds whose vivid color attracts 
the eye at a considerable distance. 

We must not pass without mention our 
humble friend the dandelion nor its cousin 
the golden cowslip, growing in swampy 
meadows—both of them true poets’ flowers 
in spite of the prosaic use to which their 
stalks and leaves are put, as the ingredients 
of the good old New England dish of 
‘* greens.”’ 

If the season is well advanced we may 
find a few trilliums in April. There are 
three varieties of these stately and beautiful 
flowers—the painted trillium, with a white, 
bell-shaped flower streaked with pink; the 
purple trillium, a little larger than the 
painted variety and of a rich dark purple 
color; and the white, or great-flowered tril- 
lium. The latter variety grows on higher 
and drier ground than the other two and 
also blossoms a week or two later. These 
flowers lose their beauty and queenly look 
very soon after picking, they fade and 
wither quickly and the purple variety in 
particular emits a rather offensive odor. 

In these few notes I have not endeavored 
to give a complete catalogue of the early 
wild flowers of New England, but I have 
mentioned the most common and widely 
dispersed. Can there be any more health- 
ful or instructive recreation during these 
delightful months, when the earth is waking 
into renewed life and beauty, than to take 
an occasional walk into the country, gather- 
ing every variety of wild flower one can 
find and then identifying them by the use 
of any good manual of botany? April and 
May are the best months in the year for 
rambling, and to add zest and purpose to 
one’s rambling nothing is better than the 
gathering of ‘‘spring’s own most joyous 
treasures,’ the wild flowers of field and 
wood. 


THE EXTRAOT-BOOK. 


BY EMILY TOLMAN. 


Sir Thomas Bodleigh wrote to Bacon, 
‘‘ Treasure up the riches you gather from 
reading or reflection in good writings and 
books of account which will keep them safe 
for your use hereafter.’’ One need not bea 
great philosopher in order to profit by this 
advice. It is suited to the ordinary reader 
as well. 

Have we not often come across some 
thought or expression that we desired to 
fix in memory but which has quite escaped 
us by the time we have finished our book? 
Perhaps we have turned page after page != 
a vain search for the lost treasure. It is a0 
excellent plan in books that we own to mark 
such passages for future reference. A 
marked book is not necessarily a marred 
one. If the marking be neatly done it will 
add to the value and interest of the volume 
in our own eyes and probably in those of 
our friends. Borrowed books, of course, 
cannot be treated in this way, and for any 
striking passages in these, as well as for the 
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gems we find in the paper or magazine or 
that drop to us from the pulpit or the plat- 
form, the extract-book is needed, One who 
has never kept such a book little knows 
what a store of treasures it soon becomes. 

It is a good plan always to read with pen- 
cil and paper at hand. When comfortably 
seated ip an easy-chair we do not like to 
rise to hunt up writing materials. We can 
keep a slip of paper in the book and pause 
in the reading long enough to mark on it 
the number of the page to which we wish 
to return. When the book is finished we 
can look over the pagesindicated. We may 
decide then not to transfer all the passages 
noted to our extract-book. A second con- 
sideration may change our opinion of their 
importance. It is only those worth pre- 
serving that we should take the trouble to 
transcribe. We must learn what to keep 
out of our extract-book as well as what to 
put in it. 

One can hardly read a book like Les 
Misérables without wishing for the memory 
of a Lord Macaulay, who, it is said, could 
repeat entire volumes word for word. In 
ny own extract-book I find from Les Misér- 
ables twelve quotations, the longest con- 
taining thirty-six words and the’ shortest 
but six. They were by no means all I 
wished to have; I limited myself to those I 
must have. 

One advantage of keeping a book of quo- 
tations is that the very process of copying 
the passage impresses it more strongly on 
the mind. Watts says that ‘“‘ more is gained 
by writing out once than by reading five 
times.” 

Every such book should have an index or, 
better still, two—one of the authors and an- 
other of the subjects. There are many col- 
lections of extracts published, but none can 
be so valuable to us as the one we ourselves 
have made. 


WHAT CARRIED THE ELEOTION. 








BY SUSAN CURTIS REDFIELD. 


‘Please, sir, won’t you take this and keep 
it for me? It’s mine, I earned it myself 
but my boss would take it away from me ir 
he saw it.”’ 

Frank Ashton’s big brother was going up 
the street in a tremendous hurry, for he 
was marshal of the grand torchlight pro- 
cession which was to take place a few days 
later and he was ‘up to his very ears”’ in 
preparations for it, but he stopped now and 
looked down at the ragged boy who was 
holding out a Chinese lantern. 

Young Ashton considered a moment. 

“You may put it in our woodshed,’ 
said. 

“May I come every day and look at t- 
just to see if it is all right?’ added the boy 
somewhat shamefacedly. 

The permission was granted and in a few 
minutes Dick had removed the lantern from 
ite wrappings and suspended it from a nail 
in the woodshed. Early the next morning 
Frank Ashton discovered Dick in the wood- 
shed, seated on an upturned pail, gazing 
with moist eyes at his new possession. 

“What are you going to do with that lan- 
tern?” inquired Frank. 

“Tm goin’ to carry it next Saturday 
evenin’,” replied Dick. 

“You can’t,” said Frank. ‘You don't 
belong to any club or company, do you?” 


* 


‘¢ Well, no,’’ said Dick, ‘‘can’t say as I 
do, but I belong to the United States of 
America.”’ 

‘* That doesn’t give you the right to march 
Saturday evening and carry a lantern!’’ ex- 
claimed Frank. 

‘Don’t be so sure about that,” returned 
Dick. ‘I ain’t never heard of any law for- 
biddin’ folks to walk ’long the public high- 
way—that’s what they calls it—and carry a 
lantern to pick their way when the night’s 
dark; and the night’s goin’ to be dark ’cause 
there won’t be any moon, and if this rain 
keeps on ’twill be bad navigatin’ and I ain’t 
goin’ to spile my shoes splashin’ ’long in the 
dark.” 

Frank gazed at Dick’s shoes from which 
bare toes protruded. ‘‘ You’ll have plenty 
of light if you keep to the sidewalk.” 

‘But I may take a notion to the road,” 
persisted Dick, placidly. ‘‘Fact is, lm 
*most sure I shall, and if the horses don’t 
kick about it I guess there ain’t nobody 
else that’s got the right.’’ And then he 
walked slowly out of the shed and down 
the road, 

‘“*T never saw such a boy,’ exclaimed 
Frank, wrathfully ; ‘‘ he'll come tagging along 
en the very heels of ‘Cleveland’s Own’ and 
everybody will think he belongs to us.” 

In the afternoon Dick was there again to 
look at his beloved lantern, and Wednesday 
morning Frank found him as on the previ- 
ous day. Mrs. Ashton determined to find 
out the secret of the boy’s devotion to his 
lantern and went out to see him. At first 
it was hard work to make the reticent lad 
talk about it, but little by little he yielded 
to the gentle influence of his new friend. 
Four years before, when Harrison and Cleve- 
land were candidates for the presidency, 
Dick had a father who was all in all to the 
motherless child. When the great torch- 
light processions took place the father had 
marched and had carried just such a lantern 
as was now in Dick’s possession. 

‘* He was always very partic’ lar to march,”’ 
said Dick, ‘‘no matter how bad and muddy 
the night, and it would be just what he’d 
be gettin’ ready for now if he was here, but 
he was killed a week after ‘lection day. 
And bein’ as he ain’t here to do it him- 
self,’’ continued the boy, “‘ I’ve been thinkin’ 
for weeks that I’d got to manage somehow 
to do it for him. He was mighty fond of 
politics, ma’am, and so I’m ’bliged to be 
too, you see.”’ 

‘‘T doubt if there is a politician in town 
who acts with a purer motive than you,”’ 
said Mrs. Ashton, smiling. ‘‘ Don’t be trou- 
bled, Dick. You shall march.”’ 

Mrs. Ashton said of herself that she was 
a great schemer, and it really seemed as if 
she spoke the truth, for when Dick went to 
see his little friend Joe that evening he had 
a wonderful tale to tell as he sat by the 
child’s bedside. Ie described in glowing 
terms the magnificence of torches, lighted 
lanterns and illuminated buildings. 

*¢ And just to think, Joe,’’ he cried, ‘‘ I’m 
to march in the percession same as father, 
with a lantern too, and the lady has fixed 
me up a fine new suit of clothes like regi- 
mentals!’’ 

But Joe did not echo his juy. Poor little 
lad! He had moaned with pain through all 
the long day and was in no heroic mood. 
To Dick’s dismay he burst into tears. 

‘*T .néver saw a Chinese lantern,’’ he 


sobbed, ‘‘nor a percession, nor—nor noth- 
og 

“T’ll bring my lantern to you after the 
celebration and hang it right here in the 
window!” exclaimed Dick. 

‘“*T don’t want it then,’’ wailed Joe, 
‘*when everybody else has done celebratin’ 
and the candle is all burned to nothin’.”’ 

This made Dick very uncomfortable and 
he crept out of the room and down the 
rickety stairs into the street. He had a 
strange feeling of responsibility about Joe. 
The same casualty that had left him an 
orphan had taken little Joe’s father too, 
and he had promised the dying man that he 
would ‘always be good to his baby.’’ Still 
Dick reasoned that his first duty was to 
his own father. And then a vision suddenly 
came to him of that father taking the blan- 
ket from his own bed to cover a sick friend 
and going supperless to his rest that he 
might supply that friend’s greater need. 
It was very disagreeable that this memory 
should come just then and the suggestion 
that he must be his father’s representative 
in more than one way if he would follow 
closely in his footsteps. He felt very tired 
and miserable, utterly different from the 
gay, happy boy who had entered Joe’s room 
half an hour before, and he crawled into a 
great box standing in the alley and, cover- 
ing himself with the excelsior with which 
it was filled, he fell asleep. 

Saturday afternoon Frank discovered him 
in the woodshed with the lantern in his 
hand. ‘ Getting ready?” inquired Frank. 

**T can’t march tonight,” said Dick, stoic- 
ally. 

‘Well,’ ejaculated Frank. 
trouble we’ve taken for you, too! 
would have believed that you could be so 
ungrateful!” 

‘*Q, don’t say that!’’ cried the poor boy, 
in great distiess. ‘It’s ’most killin’ me to 
give it up, but I've promised—leastways I’m 
goin’—to give the lantern to a little sick feller 
in our alley who ain't never seen nothin’ but 
the inside o’ that one room.”’ 

** Well!’ ejaculated Frank, again. 

‘*Good-by,”’ said Dick, very sorrowfully. 
‘¢ Thank you forever for all you’ve done for 
me. I won’ttaketheclothes. Ishan’t need 
*em now.” 

‘* Now, see here,’’ cried Frank, ‘‘ I know a 
fellow who will let you go along in the Har- 
rison procession on Monday evening.”’ 

Dick shook his head. ‘’Tain’t the right 
percession,”’ he said. 

‘* Harrison is a good man—first rate,’’ said 
Frank. 

Dick continued to shake his head. 
ain’t my President,”’ he said. 

Frank lost patience. ‘‘I can’t see what 
earthly difference it makes to you whether 
Harrison or Cleveland is President!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘All you wantis the fun of march- 
ing, and you would have that in one proces- 
sion as well as in another.”’ 

Then Dick’s eyes flashed and his color 
rose. ‘I s’pose you think ’cause I’m poor 
and ragged that I ain’t got no principles nor 
no politics,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘My father 
was as true a Democrat as ever lived and so 
am I, and I'll stick to my party and my Pres- 
ident tillI die!’? And Dick walked off with 
his head up and his lantern swinging. 

Well, the procession was certainly a very 
graud affair, and nobody presented a more 
imposing appearance than the marshal 


** After all the 
I never 
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seated on a fine white horse. Just ,as he 
was leading the companies down Montford 
Street, on the way back to the City Hall, he 
descried a ragged little figure running along 
by the side of his horse. 

‘“* Hullo, there!” he cried. ‘Swing that 
boy up here, somebody, quick!” 

And before Dick knew what was happen- 
ing he found himself up in front of Mr. Ned 
on the superb animal at whose heels he had 
been running the entire evening. 

When Mr. Ned had ascertained where Joe 
lived he whirled around and made a little 
speech to all who were near enough to hear, 
and then he started off again at the head of 
the great procession. Dick could hardly 
believe his senses when they entered Crooked 
Alley and halted directly in front of the 
house where little Joe lived. There in the 
upper window glowed the Chinese lantern 
and beside it was the white, wasted face of 
the child. 

Young Ashton took off his hat with the 
gold cord and tassels and waved it, crying, 
‘‘Three cheers for Dick’s lantern!’”? And 
the alley rang again and again with hurrahs. 
Then the band began to play. O, such 
music was never heard before in Crooked 
Alley, and never before had McAlpine’s 
band played America and The Star Spangled 
Banner with such spirit and dash! 

As the last note died away Dick looked up 
into Mr. Ashton’s face. ‘* You needn't give 
yourself no more trouble ’bout this ’lec- 
tion,”’ he said, ‘‘ Crouked Alley’ll take care 


of it now.”’ 
oo 


ARBOR DAY. 
BY ANGIE W. WRAY. 


From many a treetop, sweet and clear, 
The robin’s song is ringing. 

To many an oak tree brown and rough 
The ivy leaves are clinging. 

Beside the brook that ripples low 
Along the path we’re wending, 

O’er country road and city street 
The waving boughs are bending. 


In many an orchard sweet with bloom 
Of apple, plum and cherry, 

The bluebird flies on flashing wings 
And sings his chorus merry. 

The willow, wrapped in palest green, 
Unfurls her banners slender. 

The maple in the silence bears 
Rose flushes faint and tender. 


In many a hollow folded deep 
The wind-flowers wave and whiten, 
And gloomy lies the cedar grove 
The wild rose soon shall brighten. 
Today, with loving hands and heart, 
This fair green tree we’re bringing, 
We plant it here with patient care 
And hail it in our singing. 


Long may you live, young forest king! 
We children still shall love you 
When summer smiles through skies of blue 
Or tempests howl above you. 
Long may you live, O tree of ours! 
Through bright and stormy weather, 
With hearts as brave and true as yours 
We'll all grow old together. 


oe 


ARBOR DAY. 


Twenty-one years ago the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, J. Sterling Morton, of Ne- 
braska, suggested that one day in the year 
be set apart for planting trees in that State. 
A prize of a hundred dollars was offered to 
the agricultural society of the country which 


should plant the most trees and a library 
worth twenty-five dollars was to be given to 
the person doing the same. Over a million 
trees were planted that first Arbor Day, and 
in Nebraska alone since then over three 
hundred millions of trees and shrubs have 
been set out. Several States now follow her 
example in making a regular holiday for 
this purpose, the date there being April 22. 
The school children will enjvy the poem on 
Arbor Day in another column. 


ne 


ONLY ONE WASHINGTON. 


A memorial is now before Congress ask- 


ing that all towns, cities and counties bear-, 


ing the name of Washington, except the 
capital of the United States, be changed to 
something else. The need of this is appar- 
ent when it is considered that at present 
there are over forty post offices in the coun- 
try bearing the name of Washington, beside 
nearly as many counties and the new State 
on the slope of the Pacific. Foreigners in 
particular are constantly confounding this 
last with our national capital and read with 
amazement of the proceedings in that new 
and lively State, supposing them to be a 
chronicle of what is going on at the seat of 
Government, It is eminently fitting that 
the city on the Potomac should be the sole 
memorial, in name, of the Father of his 
Country. 


— 


JUVENILE JOURNALISTS. 

There is a little girl ten years old living 
in Melbourne, Fla., who for two years has 
edited a paper for children. She began to 
set type when five years old, learning her 
letters in this way. By means of her paper, 
which is called the Midget, and a quarterly 
publication called the Midget Magazine, she 
has raised nearly $200 for the temperance 
temple in Chicago. Another quite remark- 
able paper is published by a sixteen-year- 
old boy, Tello d@Apery by name, in New 
York City, and out of the proceeds he has 
founded a mission for barefoot children at 
59 West 24th Street. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in the world are among 
his contributors, The last number of his 
paper, the Sunny Hour, contains a commu- 
nication from the pope-patriarch of the 
Greek Church in Alexandria, Egypt, to- 
gether with a facsimile of a gold medal sent 
to the youthful editor in appreciation of 
his work. 

—_ 
PREVENTING INTEMPERANOE. 

Much as society has progressed in the alle- 
viation of social ills little advance has been 
made in what may be called the science of 
prevention. Ina little volume entitled Chil- 
dren, Their Models and Critics, the author 
says on the subject of temperance: 

There is a definite cause for the wide- 
spread demand for stimulants, a reason why 
alcoholic drink costs us yearly nine hundred 
millions of dollars, while bread costs about 
half as much; and philanthropists in this 
field, with a host of others, must continue 
with each successive generation the hope- 
less, almost heart-breaking, task of trying 
to help those who will not or cannot help 
themselves until we can understand more 
of the wise planting and nurture of that 
only in whose ripening and ripened fruit we 
can rejoice. . 

A child whose habits of eating, of sleep- 
ing, of dressing and of talking are controlled 
by the real needs of life, and regulated with 
taste and discretion, will need neither the 
good offices of a temperance society nor 





legislation to save him from ruin, His sal- 
vation was a foregone conclusion, because 
all the possibilities of his life were led jp 
orderly activity to the threshold of his cop. 
scious personality. 

What we most need is to be saved from 
ourselves, or, better to express the same 
thing, to be lifted into our best selves py 
adjusting the emotions, appetites and tep- 
dencies when they are plastic and can be 
molded. 

We are never brave, strong or just until 
discipline has made us so. We often be- 
lieve ourselves all these because we have 
not been tried enough to know their want, 
And happy is that child who has been 
guided from birth into nature’s law so that 
his discipline has been an unconscious force 
until habits of obedience to the right in 
mental, moral and physical processes haye 
become character. 









Vow re 

light enough 

when | tackle 

you,” said 

the little can 

of Cleveland's 

baking 

powder 

to the by 

barrel of 

flour. 
Cleveland's is the strongest of 

all pure cream of tartar baking 

powders, yet its great merit is not 

its strength, but the fact that it 

is pure, wholesome and sure, 


A TONIC 


HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 





A preparation of the 
phosovhates, that acts as 
a tonic and food to the 
exhausted system. 

There is nothing like it; 
gives great satisfaction. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I, : 


For alleviating that irritation 
felt by those who suffer from any 
Bronchial Affection, Brows 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES are most 
useful. An’ unexcelled remedy 
for Coughs, Hoarseness and 
Sote Throat. 
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Se OONVERSATION OORNER. 
EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: I 







am glad to give you once 
more the old salute and to 
begin it with a modest D 
standing behind our proper 
? sign in place of that frame 
of the bland old gentle- 
| man—the ‘despotic fore- 
man” has probably ere this consigned him 
to the ‘‘shoe,’’ the receptacle of broken 
type and other condemned material in a 
printing office. [O no, I saved him for you 
and here he is!—D. F.] That photograph, 
however, seems to have been the means of 
discovering for me a previously unknown 
relative among the great army of Cornerers 
Aiady in Worcester County writes asking 
if I] am not descended from an ancien 
Rehoboth family and informing me that hei 
grandmother was my grandfather’s second 
wife! She adds: 

... Does the picture in the large D look 
like you? It made me think of grandfather; 
he was bald and the general form of your 
head resembles his. 

To be recognized by my resemblance to a 
revolutionary pensioner who died at a great 
age fifty years ago is a slight thing compared 
with the estimate of a boy whom I walked 
with on his way to school yesterday morn- 
ing. It was raining fast and he was clad 
in rubber, cap-a-pie. I told him of a great 
freshet I had once witnessed when the 
water rose, rose, rose, day after day, reach- 
ing the first story of houses, then the second, 
floating some houses away, and submerging 
the town so that I sailed through its streets 
on a raft. The boy listened courteously 
and then gravely asked, ‘* Was that the flood 
of the Bible times ?”” 

And yet I am accused of being young in 
connection with a matter mentioned Feb. 16. 


LOWELL, Mass. 


“T never heard of adee in a harness before.”’ 
Well, you aren’t old enough! Some seventy 
years ago or so my father had a harness with 
two D’s on the harness saddle for the reins to 
pass through. Webster’s Unabridged is too 
young! I read your Corners at seventy-three 
and enjoy them. Respectfully, &. B. 


Woburn, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: If you will look at the 
ring in a harness between the holdback and 
breeching, or between the saddle strap and 
girth, you may find a D ring, although they 
are often round. Many letters are used to 
designate the shape of objects, as an A tent, 
aC spring, an I beam, an M brace, an S hook, 
aT , a U tube and a V trough. ° Per- 
haps the Cornerers can think of others. 
Yours truly, BEE Srr. 


WESTBORO, Mass. 


... IT was surprised that you never heard 
of the dees, though I do not tind the word in 
the dictionaries. If Charlotte had said they 
were the rings on the saddle of a harness 
through which the reins are passed the defini- 
tion would have been better. I suppose the 
name was given them from their having been 
made in the form of the letter D. make 
seventeen letter words. The following have 
not been mentioned: en, half an em, owe, wye, 
one of the two pieces on which rest the ends 
of the axis supporting the telescope in a the- 
odolite. 8. M. H. 


New Britain, Cr. 
Dear Mr. Martin ; I am not a Cornerer but I 
always read what isin the Corner. I noticed 
that you were at a loss to know what a Dina 
harness was. I inclose one for your inspec- 
tion. ‘They are made here in our city in large 
quantities and of various sizes. No doubt the 
hext time you see a harness you will be look- 

ing for D's, Yours truly, v. 


: New JERSEY. 
*+,+ i ain not so old as some other people, 
hee I know what a “Dee” is. It f"ahet 
ould be a ring if it did not have a flat side. 
. ey are used in different parts of the harness, 
attach the holdback straps at the lower end 


I will inclose 
Yours, c. w. 


of traces in heavy harness, etc. 
one that will tell the story. 


The two inclosures have the exact shape 
and size of the DP which used to head our 
column. Now for a word of de-fence! I 
was brought up in the country and froma 
small boy was accustomed to harness a 
horse constantly. But the ‘“‘rings”’ on the 
saddle through which the reins passed, I 
am sure, were then always called ‘ turrets.”’ 
To my delight, both Webster and the Cen- 
tury, which haven’t a word or a letter about 
a ‘‘dee,’’ define turret (or terret) in that 
way. I have firm confidence in the impres- 
sions of childhood, however remote or faint, 
and to make sure that my memory was 
right in this I wrote to a harness maker, 
whose shop in my native town I often used to 
visit and watch him as he plied his needle 
and his awl. (One time we took there a 
volume of the Youth’s Companion, then a 
little sheet of four pages ‘‘ published by 
N. Willis, Cornhill,’’ to be stitched in 
pasteboard covers; I think that was for the 
year 1843!) This is the answer: 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Your impression as re- 
gards the rings through which the reins pass 
being called turrets is correct. The D or dee is 
what we here have always called the “* breech- 
ing ring’’ and the one into which the side- 
straps are fastened... . 

Most sincerely vours, R. H. H. 

What is the use, you ask, of saying so 
much about a little thing? Because we 
young Cornerers ought to get into the habit 
when we investigate a subject, large or 
small, whether in natural history or geogra- 
phy or manufactures—whether it is a bee or 
asea or a dee—to do it thoroughly and know 
all there is to be known about it. 

You remember that orphan asylum in 
Japan and our plan to keep an orphan in it 
one year for twenty dollars? (See Feb. 23.) 
Well, hére are other letters aboutit. One 
is from a little girl in Japan, another from 
a missionary lady now in this country. 

OKAYAMA, JAPAN. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I went down to the Or- 
phan Asylum to eat Christmas dinner with 
the orphans. . . . Instead of a knife and fork 
we had chopsticks. The dessert was oranges 
and tea. We had no cups to drink our tea in, 
but we put our tea in our rice bowls after we 
had fimshed our rice for we must not leave 
any rice in our bowls after we have finished. 
Some of the orphans are camatnge English and 
one little girl 1s very happy when she says, 
**Tdon-know.”’ The orphans march to church. 

Your loving triend, EvizaBetu P. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I hope all the readers of 
the Corner were as much pleased as I was in 
reading the account of the Christmas dinner 
at the Okayama Orphan Asylum. I visited 
the asylum some time ago and saw the chil- 
dren at work. One half of an arithmetic class 
were working on their slates while the rest 
were treading a rice-pulling machine. When 
the rice-pullers were tired they changed places 
with the weary brain-workers, Was not that 
an economical way of carrying on school 
work? What do you suppose these little fel- 
lows kept their books in? Old kerosene oil 
cases, covered with newspapers! These or- 
phans reminded me of the Boy Crusaders as I 


* watched them marching to church tothe sound 


of the bugle. They mean every one of them 
to be true and valiant soldiers of the cross. I 
hope thé Cornerers will all have a share in 
helping “support one orphan there.” 

A. D. G. 


Three members have already sent their 


shares: 
West DepHam, Mass. 
“What do you say?”’ We say, doit! 
inclosed. Howarp Aanp HAtrTiz. 
SARATOGA Springs, N. Y. 
Certainly the Cornerers should support one 
little waif in Mr. Ishii’s Orphan Asylum at 
Okayama. Inclosed please find —— toward 
the good work, 8. L. W. 


MR. MARTIN. 


















you 


to comprehend the figures 


es 
Ei] 33,000,000 
asa Because the ordinary 
mind fails to grasp any such amounts, we 
offer this sum for the best illustration of the 
fact that thirty-three million pounds are made 
by MENIER, of the famous chocolate—*Cuoc- 
OLAT MENIER’’—yearly. To show the mar- 
velious hold this pertect product has upon 
the civilized world, for quick comprehension, 
in the size of this advertisement, either by 
word or illustration, is the point to attain. 

Address our advertising representatives, thus : 





Every competitor | Dcovo0's ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
will receive a sam- ; 265 WASH'N &T., 
ple of the finest tone BOSTON, MASS. 
chocolate on earth. or rl Bp, NY. 
Remember that CHOCOLAT MENIER can be taken 
immediately before retiring soeasily is it digested. 

Cocoa and Chocolate bear the same relation as 
Skimmed Miik Es aay 
to Pure Cream. 


Sold throughout 
the civilized world 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 





We hy tere Annual Sales Eeceed 33 MILLION LOS 
= N Y. City SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER. N.Y 














Contains Wo Alcoholic Liquors. 
Makes an every-day convenience of an 
old-time luxury. PURE and wholesome. 
Prepared with scrupulous care. Highest 
awardat all Pure Food Expositions. Each 

ackage makes two large pies. Avoid 
imitations—always insist on having the 

NONE SUCH brand. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send 20c, (or stampe) 
Er fall size package by mail, prepaid. 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, N. ¥ 





Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in every household by the use of 
Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 


wes" 


Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost» in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 
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The Sunday School. 


LEssON FOR APRIL 2. Job. 2: 1-10. 


THE AFFLIOTIONS OF JOB. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


This lesson falls on Easter Sunday and 
many schools, no doubt, will prefer to study 
the alternate selection on the Resurrection of 
Christ. For such there are abundant aids at 
hand, for that subject is treated in lesson helps 
every year. But the study of the book of Job 
will be incomplete and unsatisfactory if this 
first lesson is omitted. Therefore I have 
chosen to take up this topic. 

Any proper study of these lessons requires 
at the outset a knowledge of the character and 
purpose of the book and an analysis of its con- 
tents. Rightly approached it is one of the 
most fascinating books of the Bible for young 
or old. The translation in the King James 
Version, as Dr. Daniel Curry says, “is defect- 
ive and unsatisfactory beyond, perhaps, any 
other portion of the Bible.’”’ The Revised Ver- 
sion is much to be preferred to the old. 

The book is a dramatic parable in the form 
of an epic poem. It has been generally sup- 
posed that Job was a real person who lived 
in the country east of the Jordan and north of 
Mvab. Some of the descriptions in the poem 
admirably fit this region. He was one of the 
bene Kedem—children of the East. But no 
answer has yet been found to the questions 
who wrote it or when was it composed. For- 
merly it was generally believed to be the old- 
es¢ book in the Bible. Many scholars now 
regard it as one of the latest in the Old Testa- 
ment. No scene or character in it can be 
located in time or place any more than in 
the parable of the prodigal son. Both these 
unique compositions were intended to teach 
great divine lessons, and if we learn them it 
is of little consequence to discuss whether the 
patriarch in the one case or the wanderer in 
the other was a real or imaginary person. 
Many a man has been as perplexed as Job 
at the problem of human suffering and might 
have served as the original of the poetic para- 
ble, and because it is so real and universal an 
experience the book has made good its claim 
to a place in the library which reveals to man- 
kind the will of God. 

Its theme is the mystery of human suffering, 
and it is a sublime effort of one who believes 
in the almighty power and sovereignty of God 
to find room for faith in Him in a world where 
those most obedient to Him often pass through 
the severest trials. The earlier teaching of 
the Old Testament is that the righteous are 
sure to be prosperous and happy. But to this 
rule painful exceptions were often found, and 
the book of Job is an attempt to explain how 
a pre-eminently righteous man could suffer 
the greatest miseries and still the goodness 
of God could be maintained. 

Taking the book as a drama Professor Ge- 
nung arranges the persons represented as 
follows: 

THE LORD (JEHOVAH). 

JOB, a wealthy land-holder of Uz; per- 
Sect and upright. 

(ELIPHAZ, of Teman in Jdumaa: a 


Friends venerable, devout, wise man. 
J BILDAD, of Shuah: a disciple of tra- 
of eae 
dition. 
Job. ZOPHAR, of Naamah: a dogmatist, 


| eloquent and impetuous. 

ELIHU, son of Barachel the Buzite: a 
young Aramean, full of zeal and 
self-confidence. 

THE SATAN, or Accuser : the spirit that 
denies. 

Job's Wife. 

Sons of God—Friends, Messengers and 
Spectators. 


The opening scene is in Job’s dwelling place 
in the land of Uz, where he lives an ideal life 
of happiness as the greatest chief of his nation 

chap. 1: 1-5). 





The next scene is in heaven, where God on 
His throne receives His sons, representatives 
of the invisible world over which they rule in 
His name. With them appears the Satan, or 
adversary, an unwilling servant of the Al- 
mighty, to whom God proposes Job as an 
evidence that human goodness is a reality. 
The Satan denies the fact and declares that 
Job’s goodness is selfishness, dependent on 
his prosperity; that if that were taken away 
Job would renounce God instead of worship- 
ing Him. In reply God gives to the Satan 
permission to take away Job’s prosperity [thap. 
1: 6-12]. 

The third scene is again in the home of Job. 
Four wessengers come to him in quick suc- 
cession—the first reporting that the Sabeans 
had captured his oxen and asses and killed 
their drivers; the second, that lightning had 
destroyed all his sheep with their shepherds ; 
the third, that the Chaldwans had captured 
his camels and had slain their keepers; and 
the fourth, that a cyclone had struck the 
house in which his children were gathered 
and that every one of them had perished. 
Under these successive calamities Job mourns 
with dignity, but worships God and shows 
unswerving loyalty to Him. 

Then the scene shifts to heaven, where again 
the sons of God appear before Him with the 
Satan. Again God challenges the adversary 
in the same words as before, adding that Job 
‘still holdeth fast his integrity, though thou 
movedst Me against him to destroy him, with- 
out cause.’’ Again the Satan has an answer: 
‘* Hide for skin, yea, all that a man hath will 
he give for his life.” The skin of an animal a 
man wears for his clothing. You may strip 
him of that even, said the adversary, but so 
long as he is unharmed you have not really 
touched his life. 

‘Again God gives the Satan permission to 
smite Job, this time to strip him of everything 
but life. Then the hero is smitten down with 
that awful disease of leprosy and laid in bis 
misery and loathsomeness on the heap of ref- 
use beside his house. To crown his suffering 
his wife, the one friend left to him nearest his 
heart, becomes his tempter. Believing the 
theology of the time, that suffering is caused 
by sin and that the last stroke of God may be 
invited by the formal abandonment of faith 
in Him, she urges her husband to renounce 
God and die. Even this test the hero resists 
and once more proclaims his faith in the right- 
eousness of God. 

These last scenes compose our lesson for to- 
day. They teach the triumph of faith over 
the still unsolved mystery of evil. Job had 
loved God supremely and obeyed Him in pros- 
perity. When everything else that had made 
life desirable had been taken away from him 
he still loved and worshiped God. Throngh 
every disaster he still saw God with the eye 
of faith, the one being to be adored, His pres- 
ence and favor the one thing to be desired. 
Somehow, Job believed to the end of his trial 
that God is goodness itself and that, though 
no explanation of the problem appeared, the 
fact of His infinite goodness abides. This is 
the one lesson of the book and it is all in- 
cluded in the selection for today’s study. 

But the theme is elaborately wrought out 
from this point on in a debate opened by Job 
with his three friends and continued ina triple 
triplet of speeches. Theanalysis is as follows: 
after Job’s opening speech (chap. 3) we have: 

First triplet: Eliphaz, chaps. 4,5; Job 6, 7; 
Bildad 8; Job 9, 10; Zophar 11; Job, 12-14. 

Second triplet: Eliphaz 15; Job 16, 17; Bil- 
dad 18; Job 19; Zophar 20; Job, 21. 

Third triplet: Eliphaz 22; Job 23, 24; Bildad 
25; Job 26, 27; a choral interlude, 28; Job 
29-31. 

Then appears the young enthusiast Elihu to 
condemn all the parties to the -debate—Job 
because he had not given any reason to show 
the righteousness of God in the problem but 


MRR 
had justified himself, and the three friends 
because they had not given any answer to the 
problem yet had condemned Job, Elihu first 
explains his reasons for speaking (32: 6-22) 
and then addresses Job [33]. Job receives the 
speech in silence.’ Then Elihu turns to the three 
friends and seeks their indorsement against 
such presumption as Job’s [34]. Getting no 
answer from them either Elihu continues 
his discourse on the divine discipline [35-37], 
During the latter part of his speech his ally. 
sions to the spreading clouds, the lightning 
anid the thunder show the gathering storm, 
till at last the clouds descend and envelop 
the whole scene. 

Then the voice of God is heard out of the 
whirlwind in sharp questionings, like explo. 
sions of thunder [38-41]. To the words of God 
Job replies briefly, confessing the omnipotence 
and omniscience of God and his own igno- 
rance, sinfulness and repentance [42; 2-4). 

The book concludes with an epilogue, repre. 
senting God’s approval of Job, His displeasure 
with the three friends and His command to 
them to make Job their priest and to offer up 
through him sacrifices for their folly. They 
do this and for Job’s sake are restored to the 
divine favor, while he receives from God 
abundant recompense for all his trials en- 
dured to prove the divine justice and the gen- 
uineness of human integrity—friends, wealth, 
honor, children and long life. ‘And after this 
Job lived 140 years, and saw his sons and his 
son’s sons, even four generations.” 

I have devoted the space for this lesson to 
a general survey of the book. I believe this 
is the only way to understand the selections 
chosen or to teach the meaning of this won- 
derful drama. Every scholar should be urged 
to read the whole book, and its aim and divi- 
sions and character as a dramatic poem should 
be explained to him. 

He will find that to the problem of the sul- 
ferings of the righteous, which is its subject, 
there are five solutions proposed. The first 
is in the opening narrative, which concludes 
with today’s lesson, that suffering is sent by 
God to test and develop character. The sec- 
ond is in the speeches of the three friends, 
that suffering is God’s judgment on sin. The 
third is in the opinion of Elihu, that suffering 
is one of the ways by which God warns men 
against sin and restores them to Himself. 
The fourth is in Ged’s voice in the storm, that 
the universe is an unfathomed mystery and 
that the good in it is just as mysterious as 
the evil. The fifth is in the rebuke of God to 
the three friends, declaring that the loyalty 
of Job, even when he reproaches God as 4 
friend would reproach a friend, is more ac- 
ceptable to Him than the unquestioning ado- 
ration which would impute evil to an inno- 
cent man in order to magnify God. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 
BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


A pair of orioles built a nest one summer ip 
an elm tree in front of Margaret’s window. 
Margaret watched the birds as they made the 
nest of moss and hay and hair and she threw 
out bits of string, now and then, for the birds 
to weave in the nest. When the nest was 
done the tiny eggs were laid in it, and soon 
the young birds were hatched. Then Mar- 
garet put crumbs on the windowsill for the 
father bird to carry to the little ones iD the 
nest, and she called them her birds. She was 
glad when the young birds learned to fly and 
could go off to find food for themselves. They 
did not stay in the nest any more, but she 
often saw them flying in and out among the 
branches of the tree, and they sometimes flew 
down for the crumbs which she scatt 
every day. But the end of the summer came 
and the birds left the elm tree and Margaret's 
yard and there were no more bird song? 
about the house, 
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The cold winds blew through the trees that 
seemed to whisper mournfully to themselves 
of the joy of the summer that had gone. Then 
Margaret was sad and she thought her bird 
friends had gone forever. But her mother 
told her that the orioles had heard voices 
calling them to a land where it is always 
summer and they were still singing in the 
sunshine and among the trees of the sunny 
South. “And you will know this is true,” 
her mother added, “‘ when spring calls them 
pack again to sing to us once more. Your 
birds are not lost, but only flown to a fairer 
Then Margaret’s mother taught 
Perhaps you would like to 


country.” 
ber this poem. 
learn it too. 


The little birds trust God, for they go singing 
From northern woods where autumn winds have 


blown, ‘ 
With joyous faith their trackless pathway winging 
To summerlands of song, afar, unknown. 


And if He cares for them through wintry weather, 
And will not disappoint one little bird, 

Will He not be as true a heavenly Father 
To every soul who trusts His holy word? 


Let us go singing, then, and not go sighing. 

Since we are sure our times are in His hand, 

Why should we weep and fear and call it dying? 

‘Tis only flitting to a summerland. 

These verses helped Margaret to understand 
another story that her mother told her of a 
man who lived long ago to whom God sent 
many trials, This man was the greatest of 
all the men of the east. He owned thousands 
of camels and sheep and oxen, and in his 
home there were seven sons and three daugh- 
ters. Butin one day all his possessions and 
his children were swept away from him and 
Job was left poor and childless. But because 
he feared and trusted God he could say, ‘“‘ The 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.”” This man 
of old, who trusted God, knew that He could 
do him no harm. It was the voice of God 
that called away his children, and God could 
bring them toasummerland. God knew best, 
too, whether Job needed his camels and sheep 
and oxen, and when they were taken he still 
blessed the name of the Lord. “No evil,” 
said Margaret’s mother, “‘can ever happen to 
a good man, for he trusts God everywhere and 
God is good,” 

And when the cold rains and snow came 
and the winter winds blew the birds’ nest 
from the tree Margaret did not mourn. She 
knew the birds were safe from the cold and 
that the nest was only the home for one sum- 
mer. The birds would not need it again. 
“See how broken and unsafe it is,” her mother 
said. “There will be a new home for the 
birds when they come again.” Then she 
showed Margaret how even death is one of 
God's blessings, as Job believed. When the 
soul is set free to seek God’s own country 
the poor, sick body, which is only the home 
of the soul for a little time, is no longer 
needed. It is like the deserted nest. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, March 2%6-April 1. From What Does 
Christ Redeem Us? Rom. 8: 1-4; 2 Cor. 5: 
17-21; Gal. 3: 13, 14. 

YP 8G B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 

Topic, April 2-8. Easter service. John 11: 
23; 14: 19. 

One who indulges now and then in serious 
thought or who reads books pertaining to 
Christianity or who listens to sermons must 
certainly be made aware of the important 
Place which the doctrine of the resurrection 
holds in the Christian system. To be sure, 
— would be left in our religion if there 
Pai hot good proof that Christ had risen 

om the dead. It would be foolish to throw 
way His teachings and His example. There 





are those who believe in Jesus up to a certain 
point but find it hard to convince themselves 
that He burst the bars of death. We ought to 
be glad that men will believe in Christ as 
Lord and Master of life even when they seem 
to be unable to believe in Him as conqueror 
of the grave. And our counsel to such would 
be to trust and follow the Jesus whom they 
do know more entirely, for in that event they 
can hardly fail to have the conviction forced 
upon them that such a matchless person must 
have come forth from the tomb as the Scrip- 
tures declare, or, to quote Peter, ‘It was not 
possible that He should be holden of it.” 
Just as some minds grasp the truth of Christ’s 
divinity from coming to see His full and per- 
fect humanity, so often belief in the resurrec- 
tion is the outgrowth of brooding over the 
Saviour’s life and sufferings and death. 

But to us to whom this has come to be a 
fundamental doctrine of our faith, who believe 
that the proof is as convincing as that estab- 
lishing any event which happened eighteen 
hundred years ago, what gladness and inspira- 
tion it brings! How all the dark problems 
associated with death and the grave are illu- 
minated. Sustained by this hope we can 
think calmly of those mounds here and there 
in God’s acres beneath which precious dust is 
sleeping. Courageously, too, we can contem- 
plate that journey which, sooner or later, each 
of us must take and take alone. And yet not 
alone after all, for then, as in every other 
emergency of this mortal life, in the presence 
of every fierce temptation or secret sorrow, 
we can say to ourselves, ‘ Christ has been 
through this also.’’ If one man has met and 
mastered death all men in His strength can. 

And let us not lose the motive power em- 
bedded in this great truth. ‘‘If ye have been 
raised together with Christ seek those things 
which are above.’’ The apostle, in his enthusi- 
asm, speaks as if for us, too, the resurrection 
were an accomplished fact. The Christian life, 
in its highest conception of it, is aresurrection 
life. 

Parallel verses: Matt. 26: 32; 28: 5-7; Luke 
20: 37, 38; John 2: 19-24; 4: 13, 14; 5: 21; 6: 
39, 40, 68; Acts 13: 46; 17: 2, 3; 26: 22, 23. 

ae IEE SA 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


Mr. Kingman of the North China Mission 
writes in the Missionary Herald of the dedica- 
tion of a new church building in Pao-ting-fu 
and the inauguration of a series of bi-monthly 
conferences of the church members from all 
the outlying country stations. He says: ‘‘ The 
new ehapel is one of the largest in North 
China, having been built with a view to the 
needs of the church in the future rather than 
to meet any present demand. Nevertheless, 
it was filled to the doors at its opening, about 
250 being comfortably seated. All were in 
their holiday clothes and it was such an audi- 
ence as I have seen but once or twice in China 
and then on occasion of a union meeting of 
several missions. The services were shared 
equally between the native and foreign pas- 
tors and at the close four men were baptized, 
making about twenty who have been received 
either into full membership or en probation 
during the last month.”’ 


During the past year the New Haven Branch 
of the W. B. M. has been making a special 
effort to double the membershipin each auxil- 
iary. This has been successful in many cases. 
The results achieved in one particular in- 
stance should inspire sister organizations to 
new courage and zeal. The membership of 
the auxiliary of the church in Madison has 
been so largely increased that it now out- 
numbers the women church members, of whom 
there are 219. The New Haven Branch is re- 
joicing in a new auxiliary just organized in 
Adana, Turkey. 


The Home Missionary for March is a special 


Washington number and is of unusual inter- 
est. An article by the late Dr. Cushing Eells 
gives reminiscences of the work among the 
early settlers and Indians in Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territories fifty-four years ago when he 
first went out as a missionary. Rev. Wallace 
Nutting of Seattle contributes a description 
of the climate, extent aud resources of Wash- 
ington State. A glimpse of life ata coal camp, 
given by a missionary on the field, shows the 
bitter feeling between labor and capital among 
the miners. An account of How Cities Are 
Built gives an idea of the phenomenal growth 
of communities in the Northwest, while articles 
on Whitman College, Woman and Her Work 
and other contributions point out the prog- 
ress, the needs, the great opportunities of the 
new State of Washington. 
THE WORLD AROUND. 

The American Bible Society has an unusu- 
ally large amount of work on hand. It is pub- 
lishing the Scriptures in many languages, 
some of which have been heretofore without 
written characters. The Revised Syriac Bible, 
long in preparation, is now going through the 
press under the supervision of Di. Labaree. 
It is a difficult and costly work, said to be one 
of the most laborious the society has ever 
undertaken. For missions in the Pacific 
Ocean under the American Board it has fin- 
ished an edition of the books of Genesis and 

‘xodus in the Ruk language and has in press 
the entire Bible for the Gilbert Islanders in 
course of preparation since 1856. For the 
Creek and Seminole Indians the society is 
printing for the first time a version of Genesis 
in the Muskogee language, while for Spanish- 
speaking America it has nearly ready for 
publication a new version of the Bible in 
Spanish, which it is believed will supersede 
the one now in common use translated nearly 
300 years ago. It is almost impossible to real- 
ize how many years of toil and study these 
translations represent. Any but missionaries 
would quail before such stupendous tasks. 

In a recent article in our columns by Dr. F. 
E. Clark allusion is made to Mr. Isbii and 
his orphan asylum at Okayama with its 230 
inmates. The Chronicle, the organ of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, gives an interesting 
sketch of the life of this Japanese George 
Miiller. After his conversion he undertook 
various kinds of Christian work while pur- 
suing medical studies, opened evening classes 
for poor children, and began evangelistic work 
in his native province. Meanwhile, George 
Miiller had visited Japan, and though he never 
saw him Ishii heard of him through a fellow- 
student and becoming imbued with his spirit 
resolved to work for orphans. Aided by his 
faithful wife he hired a Buddhist temple and 
opened his asylum. Shortly afterwards he 
secured his medical diploma and a fine career 
might have been before him but he gave it all 
up. At first there were only three children, 
but the orphanage soon became known and 
numbers of little ones were brought to him. 
After the dreadful earthquake seventy were 
received. The boys are being taught trades, 
the product of their labor going toward their 
support. Mr. Pettee writes in the Life and 
Light that the asylum is at present in a fine 
spiritual condition, although very needy as 
respects funds. 

For the world-wide work in which the 
United Committee for the Prevention of the 
Demoralization of Native Races by the Liquor 
Traftic is engaged more support is asked from 
the various missionary and temperance orga- 
nizations in Europe and America. There is 
need for the committee’s vigilance to prevent 
the violation of the provisions of the Brussels 
treaty, while there are many parts of the 
world to which the treaty has no application 
that call for, and are eliciting, the most stren- 
uous efforts on the part of these temperarce 
workers, 
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Literature. 


THE RIGHT TO ONE’S UTTERANCES. 


The question comes up frequently how 
much control a preacher or an orator has 
over his words after they have been spoken. 
It often is suggested by the fact that some 
journal or publisher wishes to print a report 
of them. Sometimes this is a gratification to 
the speaker. Occasionally he is annoyed. In 
either case he often supposes that he still has 
authority over his utterances. 

This is not the fact. When a sermon or an 
address has been delivered it has become pub- 
lic property. Any one, who may have taken 
the trouble to report it, has the legal right to 
print it, either in a newspaper or a volume. 
It is assumed, and properly, to have been 
imtended for the public, unless there were 
peculiar circumstances attending its original 
delivery, and it is presumed fairly that the 
speaker will be pleased to have it reach as 
many persons as possible. Furthermore, he 
has neither a legal nor a moral right to com- 
plain when the words which he actually 
uttered are published. He justly is assumed 
to have prepared himself beforehand to say 
only what he is willing to be held accountable 
for. Public speakers who try to shirk re- 
sponsibility for anything but the subsequently 
revised and corrected form of their utterances 
lack manliness. They also incur grave risk, 
for some who heard them never read the 
reports and quote the speaker as having said 
what they know that they heard him say. 
That he should deny responsibility for what 
he did say and accept it for only what he 
afterwards wished that he had said, and 
altered the report of his address so as to 
make himself seem to have said, appears to 
them dishonest. 

The world has the right to one’s public 
utterances and in the form originally used. 
But there is another side of this truth. A 
speaker may revise’the report of his language 
so as to correct any errors which do not affect 
the sense. He even may amend essential 
statements as to which he has changed his 
views, if he also call attention frankly to the 
fact of the change. He may object properly 
to any publication which garbles what he said. 
It often happens, even if he have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy and good faith of a pub- 
lished report, that he objects to having it 
made, preferring to publish his utterances in 
his own time and way, although, of course, he 
has no legal ground for his objection unless 
the publication is issued so as to appear au- 
thorized by him. Ordinarily, however, a sim- 
ple request by him suffices to prevent publica- 
tion. An honorable journalist or publisher 
rarely will refuse such a request. There have 
been too many exceptions, yet it is the rule 
that he who prefers not to have his sermons 
or speeches published at all, or to select his 
own publisher, has only to say so and his pref- 
erence is respected. His moral right of con- 
trol over his public utterances is recognized 
us greater than his legal right. Furthermore, 
whenever the publication of such a man’s 
words brings in a pecuniary profit, as in the 
case of a volume of sermons by some distin- 
guished preacher, no honorable publisher, 
whether the publication have been actually 
authorized or not, hesitates to turn over to 
the author his fair share of the money. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE BOOTH. 


Probably nothing else will appear more not- 
able to posterity when the history of the nine- 
teenth century is studied—at any rate, in the 
department of religious history—than the rise 
and progress of the Salvation Army. In spite 
of the apparent eccentricities and positive de- 
fects of its methods, it undoubtedly will be 
admitted te have proved itself one of the great 


providential agencies for the redemption of 
mankind and to have justified its existence 
by its remarkable and permanent good results. 
And as the record of its astonishing career is 
examined the immense value of the services 
of Mrs. Booth, who, with her husband, was 
its originator, will become increasingly plain. 
This handsome work in two large volumes, 
written by F. de L. Booth-Tucker, one of their 
sons-in-law, is at once her biography and her 
husband’s and also is a graphic history of the 
movement down to the last year. 

Written by so interested an author of course 
it may be deemed! open to the accusation of 
partiality. But a careful examination of it 
has convinced us that not only is there no 
intent to set down more than the truth, but 
also that the simplest statement of the mere 
facts is necessarily more picturesque and ro- 
mantic than any writer of fiction would dare 
to offer to his readers. Mrs. Booth was, and 
her husband, the general of the army, also is, 
unique. They are like two of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, possessing, also, the genuine 
apostolic enthusiasm and large, practical, 
modern good sense such as prophets and 
apostles might be expected to exhibit if now 
in the flesh. Reading the story of their lives, 
and making all necessary allowance for the 
author’s intimate relation with them and their 
work, they seem to have possessed a real in- 
spiration from on high. 

Entire personal self-sacrifice is the key to 
their success, and this for the one purpose of 
winning needy and neglected souls to God. 
The occasion and excuse of some of their 
methods, which sometimes have offended the 
fastidious and from which they themselves 
appear to have shrunk at first, have been the 
actual, proven value of such instrumentalities 
in influencing human hearts which nothing 
else had been able to attract. Who may dare 
to prefer considerations of conventionality 
and good taste to those of saving efficiency? 
We do not indorse the positions which we 
understand them to take upon some matters, 
for example, the sacraments. But it certainly 
has been demonstrated more than conclusively 
that they have the divine blessing and help 
and have been enabled already to do a vast, 
hopeful and sorely needed religious work for 
humanity, especially for those classes whom 
other and more regular agencies have failed 
hitherto to reach in any sufticient degree. 

It is most interesting to observe how the 
power of early Christian training is demon- 
strated afresh in Mrs. Booth’s life, how God 
leads on His children step by step to their life 
work and makes it plain by degrees, how He 
educates and strengthens through trial, how 
He indorses uncommon and daring experi- 
ments when made with consecration and wis- 
dom, and how He rewards such devotion as 
that of this frail woman and her husband with 
fruit beyond their early dreams. Many read- 
ers will ask if-there be no reverse side to the 
picture, and will question how many of the 
hundreds and thousands who have professed 
“to be saved’? with hardly any opportunity, 
and often with little capacity, for intelligent 
study of Christian truth have proved to have 
been deceived. 

Undoubtedly there have been many such, 
yet there is no reason to doubt the testimony 
here given that most of the apparent converts 
have been genuine and permanent. After all, 
there is no more room for distrust of them 
than there was in the cases of many of the 
converts on the day of Pentecost and other 
occasions mentioned in the Bible. The work 
renders very plain the fact that General and 
Mrs. Booth have been absolutely free from all 
disposition to make money. Nor have they 
sought fame, or the favor of the rich and great. 
Their lives have been simple, humble, prayer- 
ful, devoted missionary careers. The story of 
the spirituality of their home life is inspiring. 
The record of their struggles with poverty and 





bodily ailments is pathetic. The boldness ot 
their final endeavor to make their movement 
worldwide is grand, the sagacity with which 
this endeavor has been made is instructiye 
and reassuring, and the success already at. 
tained, even in most unpromising lands, is an 
earnest of ultimate success. 

Three impressions remain upon the reader's 
mind very distinctly as he lays aside the book, 
One is that, in spite of the apparent power of 
modern unbelief, the old and simple gospel of 
Jesus Christ has lost none of its might. If he. 
lieved and illustrated in the apostolic spirit 
the results of apostolic times can be repeated 
and even surpassed today. Another is that it 
is impossible to foresee the good which may be 
accomplished by a single life, even if it be 
that of one who is humble, frail and in narrow 
circumstances at first. The third is that the 
Salvation Army has justified its existence by 
its works and that, if governed henceforth in 
the same spirit as heretofore, it is destined to 
be a tremendous power in winning the world 
to God. It will develop, and for the better, 
hereafter as it has thus far, and the Christian 
Church should thank God for it. 

It should be added that the two volumes of 
the work are illustrated and are printed hand- 
somely. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.50.) 


THE DAWN OF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. 


The history of each of the principal Euro- 
pean nations during the present century is 
of great interest, but that of Italy possesses 
peculiar significance because mére than any 
other it is a record of the mutual relations of 
church and state. Mr. W. R. Thayer’s two 
volumes, entitled as above, cover the early 
part of the century, from the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814 to the fall of Venice in 1849, 
and reveal with much fullness of detail the 
gradual development of the national spirit in 
spite of obstacles which would have crushed 
it in any except a naturally sturdy people. 
We are aware of no other work which covers 
the same ground so well. It is thoroughly 
studied and clearly outlined and the author 
has exhibited critical ability and impartiality 
and has written with spirit and power. 

There are five books. The first is prelimi- 
nary, sketching early Italian history and the 
various factors, literary, scientific and reli- 
gious not less than political, which contributed 
to prepare the way for the gradual growth of 
a national in distinction from a merely pro- 
vincial spirit. The second begins the histori- 
cal story, to relate which is the author's spe- 
cial task. Entitled the Doom of Tyranny, it 
portrays the restless ebb and flow of the revo- 
lutionary spirit which sought to throw off the 
Bourbons and other foreign rulers as well 
as to get rid of objectionable native princes. 
Three times the work was done with some 
measure of success but only to be undone. 
When local sovereigns had been conquered 
Austria reimposed the yoke. But bitter expe- 
rience was making the Italians wise. The 
third book describes the pontificate of Gregory 
XVI., the rise of Mazzini to influeoce a5 4 
revolutionary leader, the increasing concel- 
tration of the popular mind upon certain defi- 
nite political objects and the spread of politi- 
cal literature. 

In the fourth book Pius IX. comes to the 
front, a Pope who undertook to be a liberal 
but found himself in danger of being swept 
away by a power beyond his control and took 
the back track. The revolutionary party 
umphed for a time, a war for independence 
was begun, Naples, Rome, Tuscapy and Pied- 
mont won the right of self-government and 
constitutionalism apparently established it- 
self, but only to be overthrown in @ few 
weeks. Italy was practically united in the 
effort to expel the Austrians, but the dowr- 
fall of constitutionalism resulted in the ~ 
tegration of the nationalists. Tbe fifth, par 
last, book describes the reaction and the 
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struggles of the nationalists to overcome the 
spirit of faction. The story is one of brave 
and faithful effort, dooined to fail yet doing 
an educational service which made possible 
the Italian unity which Victor Emmanuel and 
Cayour brought to pass and which for years 
has been as substantial as that of France or 
England. 

The author has succeeded in presenting with 
the desirable clearness the central and con- 
trolling force which shaped the course of Ital- 
jan history during the first half of thecentury, 
and which he terms “ the spell of Rome.”” He 
also has described conspicuous persons and 
events with admirable skill, such as Metter- 
nich, Charles Albert, Mazzini, Pius IX., the 
rise and nature of the Society of Carbonari, 
the successful uprising of the Milanese against 
the Austrians under Radetzky, the siege of 
Venice, etc. We cannot take space to say all 
that we should be glad to say in regard to the 
value of the work, but must content ourselves 
with adding that it is based upon comprehen- 
sive and thorough study and exhibits excel- 
lent discrimination and unusual impartiality. 
It will be conceded at once a very high place 
in the list of standard histories. [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3.00.) 


RELIGIOUS. 


Prof. N.S. Shaler of Harvard University de- 
livered the Winkley Lectures at Andover The- 
ological Seminary in 1891 and now has put 
them, with some revision, into a little volume 
entitled The Interpretation of Nature [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25). The author, hav- 
ing been led away from belief in Christianity 
by his scientific studies, and then having been 
brought back again by maturer attainments, 
has sought to compare the positions of scien- 
tists who recognize another than a _ purely 
dynamic control with those of theologians. 
This he does by studying several leading ques- 
tions rather than by a connected argument, 
and endeavors to show the state of mind into 
which a student of phenomena is brought by 
influences which are entirely independent of 
theological opinions. His topics are: The Ap- 
preciation of Nature, Critical Points in the 
Continuity of Natural Phenomena, The Place 
of Organic Life in Nature, The March of the 
Generations, The Bond of the Generations, 
The Natural History of Sympathy and The 
Immortality of the Soul from the Point of 
View of Natural Science. Professor Shaler 
points out that there has been a development 
of natural science of late which involves a 
body of motives and instincts which lie in the 
field of religion, are properly to be called 
faiths and are rich in promise of spiritual 
growth. The style of the work is simple, dig- 
nified and effective and the. book is instruct- 
ive in a high degree. 

Prof. Arnold Dodel, Ph. D., in his Moses 
or Darwin? [Commonwealth Co. $1.00] com- 
plains that in most of the public schools of his 
own land, Switzerland, as well as elsewhere, 
the Mosaic theory of creation is taught when 
the Darwinian should be. His book contains 
several lectures delivered by him on the sub- 
ject. He is an avowed free thinker. There is 
no God and Minot J. Savage is His prophet 
apparently is his motto. Evidently he has re- 
ceived some provocation to speak severely, 
but a man in his position should have learned 
that cali discussion is more convincing than 
the almost abusive language whieh he often 
mens. He does admit, however, that some 
Christians are honest seekers after truth. All 
Which it is worth while to say about sucha 
book is that we agree heartily with the author 
that the truth must be sought and accepted, 
whatever it be and wherever it lead ; that he 
makes no attempt to account for the fact of 
life, which is too important to be disregarded ; 
and that he claims as a certainty what never 
has been proved, and has been claimed only 


as a probability by Darwin himself, the evolu- 
tion of man from the lower animals. 

Human conceptions of heaven are apt to be 
unsatisfactory, however reverent and care- 
fully guarded, and At the Threshold [Cassell 
Publishing Co. 50 cents), by Laura Dearborn, 
is noexception to the rule. It is written pret- 
tily, even if somewhat stiffly now and then. 
Doubtless there are some whom it will touch 
and inspire. But most will regard it rightly 
as too fanciful and too unlikely to be con- 
sidered very seriously. The author’s theory is 
the familiar one that there are stages of bless- 
edness and that heaven is a place of continued 
spiritual education and development, which 
is probably true. So Great Salvation [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported. 50 cents], by Rev. 
G. H. C. Macgregor, is a blended argument 
and appeal aimed to produce conviction of 
sin and to lead souls to Christ. It is simple, 
direct and fervid and is the sort of book which 
deeply affects a certain large class of minds. 





STORIES. 


The third volume of the Columbian His- 
torical Novels, a series being written by J. R. 
Musick, is The Pilgrims [Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$1.50]. It purports to give the history of the 
Pilgrims in the form of a story, certain con- 
fessedly fictitious persons and events being 
introduced for the sake of continuity with the 
earlier volumes. This is allowable, although 
it opens the way to misunderstandings, but 
there is no reason why the author should not 
be accurate as to facts which he professes 
to give with precision. For example, Brews- 
ter never was a minister, as he is here called. 
In 1608 he was not over forty-two years old, 
when the author says he was forty-eight. It 
was not at night but in the daytime that the 
Pilgrims tried to embark on the Dutch ship 
for Holland. There is no evidence or prob- 
ability that Stephen Hopkins was one of 
them, while Carver did not join the company 
until some years later and Edward Tilley did 
not join them until after they had left Leyden. 
Neither Robinson nor Brewster appears to 
have been physically a giant, and Bradford 
declares the contrary of Brewster. The prop- 
erty of the company was not embarked at all 
but was left behind. Robinson did not go in 
the Dutch ship. The women and children 
were not sent to Holland by the English au- 
thorities, as the author implies, nor is there 
any proof that they ever went in a body at all, 
but the contrary. There may be rocks on the 
Dutch coast, but nobody of whom we are aware 
ever saw any. Carver’s letter from Robinson 
was written, not received, on July 27, 1620. 
Cushman was not left behind against his wish 
but was very glad to stay. The Mayflower, 
after finally sailing, did not immediately en- 
counter a gale but had good weather for some 
time. No buck was shot by the first exploring 
party of the Pilgrims, and their great disap- 
pointment because they could not shoot one is 
onrecord. Peregrine White was not born after 
the second exploring party returned but while 
itwasaway. It was not the Mayflower but the 
Fortune which reached Plymouth in the au- 
tumn of 1621, and the colonists, instead of 
representing the country to the new comers as 

,a land of wonders, were much distressed at 
receiving so large an addition, because their 
provisions were irsufficient for all and the 
new arrivals had brought none. It was the 
Dutch, not the Walloons, who went up the 
Connecticut. The wedding of John Alden 
and Priscilla Mullins was not the first in New 
England. The first was that of Edward Wins- 
low and Susanna White. It was John Under- 
hill, not Underwood, who was sent to arrest 
Roger Williams. John Billington was not the 
son of Francis, but Francis was the son of 
John, and Francis did not commit suicide at 
Plymouth but moved to Yarmouth, and there 
is no reason to suppose that he committed 
suitide at all. Inasmuch as the truth about 


all these matters is readily accessible the au- 
thor’s carelessness is the more conspicuous. 
The story, as such, is spirited but superficial, 
and we should not have devoted so much 
space to it but for the fact that Pilgrim history 
is too important to be allowed to be thus tri- 
fled with. 

We like W. Clark Russell’s new book, List, 
Ye Landsmen! [Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00] 
very much. In some particulars it is one of 
his most striking productions. It exhibits all 
of his familiar skill in describing ships, sail- 
ors and the moods and perils of the sea and 
engrosses the reader from beginning to end, 
It describes the discovery of a lost treasure 
ship, a voyage fer the recovery of the treasure 
and the adventures of the rescuers and others. 
—In Summer Shade [Harper & Bros. 50 
cents], by Mary E. Mann, is another story of 
English country life, which certainly is the 
favorite theme of novelists, Social distinc- 
tions supply the motive of the narrative and 
divers unlikely things happen. One hardly 
gains pleasant impressions of any of the char- 
acters, even the heroine, although they im- 
prove somewhat at the last. The story cer- 
tainly is well written and interesting, but the 
reader will be thankful that such people 
probably are not numerons. Elsa D’ Esterre- 
Keeling is the writer of Orchardscroft [Cassell 
Publishing Co. $1.06], which exhibits some 
ability to depict character and will entertain 
almost any one pleasantly for an hour or two. 
The types and contrasts of individuality in it 
are unusually vivid. 

An Idle Exile wields a pen both gracefully 
and strongly and his, or her, new book, Her 
Heart Wus True [Cassell Publishing Co. 50 
cents], a story of the Peninsular War founded 
on fact, is an excellent piece of work, al- 
though hardly more thana sketch. It makes 
the period described picturesquely real.—— 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have brought outa 
new edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
pleasant story, A Roman Singer [$1.00], one of 
his earlier works and one popular from the 
outset. It came out first ten years ago.—— 
The Dugdale Millions [Cassell Publishing Co. 
50 cents], by W. C. Hudson, is a tale of a great 
inheritance, the search for the true heir and a 
plot to steal the waiting millions. These ele- 
ments afford ample opportunity for a thrilling 
plot and a somewhat sensational story, of 
which opportunity the author has made full 
use. There is nothing specially objectionable 
in the book, however. 

Rhoda Broughton’s latest story, Mrs. Bligh 
[D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], is free from 
certain faults of her earlier work and is a 
really powerful portrayal of a phenomenally 
selfish character, the selfishness of whieh is 
largely owing to the undue yielding of others 
and which may open some readers’ eyes to 
their own need of reform. It is decidedly en- 
tertaining and suggestive.——Five pleasant, 
wholesome stories by Mrs. Delia L. Porter are 
grouped in a snug little volume, which takes 
its title from the opening story, The Blues Cure 
[A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 cents}. The dis- 
tinctively moral purpose which pervades the 
all is not obtrusive, while the occasion 
flashes of humor and the piquant description 
of persons and scenes will commend the book 
especially to light-hearted, merry boys and 
girls just blossoming into manhood and 
womanhood, and it cannot fail to deepen and 
enrich their lives.——In Our Children of the 
Slums [D. D. Merrill & Co. 50 cents], by 
Annie B. King, there are eight brief, but forci- 
ble and touching, sketches of the dark side of 
city life. They are not without gleams of 
brightness but the shadows predominate. The 
little book will stir many readers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tropical America [Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.00], by I. N. Ford, is a timely work. The 
author is a journalist who was senton 3 Ur 
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of observation in Mexico, Central America, 
the West Indies and the chief countries of 
South America. Indeed, the book contains 
records of more than one tour. He is a keen 
observer and a graphic narrator. Among the 
events specially described are the late revolu- 
tion in Brazil, the civil war in Chile and the 
Barrundia affair in Guatemala. The author’s 
impressions of the condition and prospects of 
the Panama and Nicaragua canals are instruct- 
ive. As to the former he holds a ground mid- 
way between extremists but has little expecta- 
tion of success, and in the light of the recent 
developments in Paris probably would have 
none at all. As to the latter, he thinks that 
money has been spent econemically, but that 
much more capital is needed at once. He 
testifies to the success of the policy of com- 
mercial union between South American coun- 
tries and our own and declares that Cuba ear- 
nestly desires annexation tous. The volume 
is rich in fresh and valuable facts and figures 
and will take rank at once among authorita- 
tive treatises on its subject. Some statements 
may need to be taken cautiously, but the in- 
tent of the writer to be candid and trustwor- 
thy is apparent. 

The Cosmic Ether and Its Problems [Bridge- 
port, Ct. $1.00], by B. B. Lewis, is a strik- 
ing presentation of the position that all forces 
and phenomena connected with matter and, 
by inference, matter itself, as well as the first 
origin and continuous maintenance of ma- 
terial life forms, are directly traceable to the 
cosmic ether, the universal light transmitting 
medium. Mr. Lewis has written learnedly, 
reverently, boldly and most interestingly. 
His theory certainly is worthy of expert study 
and we can testify to the impressiveness with 
which he has presented it.——A book which 
will be of great use is A Handbook of Invalid 
Cooking [Century Co. $2.00], by Mary A. 
Boland, instructor in cooking in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Training School for Nurses. 
It contains lessons explaining the properties 
and values of various kinds of food and a large 
number of recipes, and there are special articles 
on Serving, Feeding of Children and District 
Nursing. It is a practical and serviceable 
volume and is printed handsomely——Dr. 
Emil Kleen’s Carlsbad [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
75 cents] tells all about Carlsbad asa health 
resort, how to make arrangements if you 
wish to go there, etc. It is not scientific or 
technical but a popularly written and useful 
little book. 

We have received from Messrs, Ticknor & 
Co. an etched portrait of the late Bishop 
Brooks, executed by Charles A. Walker from 
the latest photographs. It isa finely executed 
work. It strikes us as a little less sunny in 
expression than other likenesses which we 
have seen of him, but it is an earnest, nota 
sad or scowling, look which the face wears, 
and it will be very popular. It costs a dollar, 
and India paper proofs can be had for $2.50 
and signed Japan proofs for $5. We also 
have received Rev. George A. Gordon’s ten- 
derly appreciative and wisely suggestive me- 
morial discourse, Phillips Brooks as the Mes- 
senger of God [Damrell & Upham], which 
deserves a very wide reading; and Brilliants 
from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
Brooks (Hollander, Bradshaw, Folsom. 90 
cents], in which are a few choice selections 
from his utterances prettily printed with a 
small number of artistic pictures by Louis K. 
Harlow and Louis Meynelle. It is daintily 
gotten up and will afford pleasure to many 
without interfering at all with the market 
for more elaborate memorial volumes. 





NOTES. 
Guy de Maupassant has had an attack 
of paralysis and is believed to be near to 
death. 





—— It is now stated that Gail Hamilton is 


writing the authorized biography of James G. 
Blaine. 

—— Miss Charlotte M. Yonge is just seventy 
years old and has published a full hundred 
of books in the course of the last forty-nine 
years. 

—— The London Bookman pays the New 
York Nation a handsome compliment in say- 
ing that it “still maintains its undisputed 
supremacy among the literary journals of the 
world.” 

—— The late Thomas William Parsons is 
said to have been the “‘ poet” of Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Mr. Parsons, al- 
though not a celebrity, was one of the most 
true and accomplished American poets of the 
century. 

—— The original manuscript of Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall is in the possession of a Massa- 
chusetts man, to whose father the author gave 
it many years ago. It contains some varia- 
tions from the published work, and the owner 
is under pledge not to allow these to be 
printed. 

—— The death was announced in Paris on 
March 5 of M. Hippolyte Adolphe Taine at 
the age of almost sixty-five. He has been a 
member of the French Academy since 1878, 
and was one of the most accomplished and 
trustworthy French historians and critics. 
His Notes on England and his five volumes 
on the philosophy of art and the ideal in art 
probably are better known in this country 
than anything else from his pen. 

—— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are now bring- 
ing out a new volume of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s short stories entitled Many Intentions. 
The same house will soon issue Mother Mat- 
urin, a long story by him not yet completed. 
Mr. Kipling’s recent story, My Lord the Ele- 
phant, was published simultaneously in the 
United States, England, Canada, Australia, 
India, the Straits Settlements and on the 
Continent in English in the Tauchnitz form, 
and in a German periodical. 

—— The relatives of the late Bishop Phillips 
Brooks wish the public to understand dis- 
tinctly that the only publishers whom they 
have authorized to publish his biography, 
sermons, etc., are Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
who have in preparation a memoir of the 
bishop, by his brother, Rev. Arthur Brooks; 
a volume of the bishop’s letters home, written 
by him when abroad; a volume of his ad- 
dresses, and another volume of his sermons. 
The Brooks family also desires it to be known 
that publications about the late bishop, if 
issued by any other house, not only are unau- 
thorized but are published in the face of their 
protest. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
MENSURATION. By Prof. W. 8S. Hall. 
cents. 


pp. 62. 55 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
A MERE CYPHER. By Mary A. Dickens. pp. 428. 


$1.00. 
THE WORLD OF THE UNSEEN. By Arthur Willink. 


pp. 184. $1.25. 
THE STORY OF JOHN TREVENNICK. By W. C. 
Rhoades. pp. 421. $1.00. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION, By Edward Caird. 
Two volumes. pp. 400 and 335. $4.00. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
THE PEOPLE’S MONEY. By W. L. Trenholm. pp. 
. $1.50. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. By Francisque 
Sarcy. pp. 307. $1.50. 
THE EartTn’s History. By R. D. Roberts. pp. 
270. $1.50. 
Cassell Publishing Co. 
THE Last KING OF YEWLE. By 
pp. 162. 50 cents. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD. Ed- 
ited by Reuben Shapcott. pp. 139. $1.00. 
“T FORBID THE BANNS.” By F. F. Moore. pp. 
404. $1.00 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
GOLD FROM OPHIR. By J. E. Wolfe. Pp. 294. $1.25. 
How TO BRING MEN TO CHRIST. By R. A. Torrey. 
pp. 121. 75 cents. 

Longmans, Green & Uo. New York. 
VOICES FROM FLOWER-LAND. By Emily E. Reader. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. New York. 

SEED: NUMBER ONE HARD. By J.G. Woolley. pp. 

149. $1.00. ' 


New York. 
P. L. McDermott. 





J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, 
ye = Muon Wonk. By Rosa N. Carey, pp, 197, 


JOHN GRAY. By James Lane Allen. pp. 28, 
A LEAFLESS srane. Ky Ossip Schu in 


$1.25. 
John D. Wattles. Philadelphia, 
THE ey COVENANT. By H. Clay Trumbull, pp 


PAPER COVERS. 


Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
SERVICE IN MEMORY OF PHILLIPS Brooks, 
Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., and others. pp, 47, y 


cents. 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York, 
EVERYBODY'S FAIRY GODMOTHER. By Dorothy Q, 
pp. 58. 50 cents. 
James Pott & Co. New York, 
FIRsTFRUITS. By Rev. P. M. Snyder. pp, 24. 95 
cents. 
American Sunday School Union. Philadelphia, 
GIVING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By Rev. H. M. lug. 
ham. pp.16. 10 cents. 
UNGRANTED REQUESTS. By Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D.D. pp. 16. 10 cents. 
THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Prof, 
B. B. Warfield, D.D. pp. 12. 10 cents. 
Porter & Coates. Philadelphia. 
CITIZENSHIP. By C. A. Brinley. pp. 44. 10 ceuis, 


MAGAZINES. 


January-February. CHRISTIANITY IN EARNEs?. 

February. PORTFOLIO. 

March. CHARITIES REVIEW.—EDUCATIONAL Rr- 
VIEW.—Music REVIEW.—AMERICAN HIsToRy.— 
HARPER’S.—LAWS OF LIFE.—LITERARY NEWs.— 
BIBLIA.—LEND A HAND.—PHRENOLOGICAL Joun- 
NAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.—BOOKMAN.—Mas- 
SACHUSETTS MEDICAL JOURNAL.—PREACHER’S, 

March-April. ANDOVER REVIEW. 





SS 


“LOATHSOME LUSOIOUSNESS.” 


We need speech that shall make us feel 
the awfulness and the majesty of God. I 
am sick of the loathsome lusciousness of 
those modern hymms we use of God—the 
language of sensuous sentiment or amorous 
devotion. They teach us to sing of ‘dear 
Jesus’’ or the ‘‘ sweet Saviour,” or the 
church forlorn and distressed, or in praise 
of ‘‘ Paradise, O Paradise,’”’ and they tell 
us that only to think of it is to ‘long for 
rest.’’ These things emasculate faith and 
impoverish piety. What we need is to feel 
awed and obedient in the presence of the 
God who made us that we might serve Him, 
and who claims our service. We dare not 
long for rest while He asks of us work. 
We dare not think of the church as forlorn 
which He has made militant. We dare not 
use the sweet terms of the callow lover of 
One whose very condescension is an act of 
majesty. It is the majesty of God rather 
than the estheticism of man that ought to 
inspire our worship.—Principal A. M. Fair- 


bairn. 
i 


HARVARD AND YALE. 


In a recent number of the Harvard Monthly 
a Harvard graduate, Mr. George Santayana, 
makes some very shrewd comparisons between 
his own university and that at New Haven. 
Here are some specimens, whose accuracy 
every one acquainted with the two institu- 
tions will recognize: 


Divisions of wealth and breeding are not 
made conspicuous at Yale as at Harvard by 
the neighborhood of a city with well-marked 
social sets, the most fashionable of which 
sends all its boys to the college. . . . The 
relations of one Yale student to another are 
comparatively simple and direct. They are 
like passengers in a ship or fellow-country- 
men abroad; their sense of common inter- 
ests and common emotions overwhelms 
latent antipathies. They live in a sort of 
primitive brotherhood, with a ready enthu- 
siasm for every good or bad project and 4 
contagious good humor. . 

Harvard's ideal aim is to offer every 0P 
portunity that any nature can require for 
its perfect cultivation. She therefore has 
no protective tariff on ideas; she believes 
that an impartial and scholarly survey : 
all the riches of nature and of history mus 
make for good morally as well as ne 
ally. This is her trust in truth, her es 
Veritas. Truth is also the motto of Yale, 


but with light preceding, Luz et Veritas, #8 


if at Yale they loved the truth because ~ 
, while we 


kness. 


believed they saw it clearl 
it even if it be wrapped in 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

With gospel wagons and push-carts, church 
cars and floating Bethels, the church is cer- 
tainly making a determined effort to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 

If more ministers could draw their salary by 
the week it would be a gain from a spiritual 
as well as mercenary standpoint, for the min- 
ister whose mind and time are freed from 
financial uneertainties is so much the more 
able to give himself to his church work. 

Enterprise in rebuilding after a fire is not 
confined to business men. The children of 
light are constantly increasing in the wisdom 
of this world. 

The paid subscription collector for the 
church is another step toward the right man- 
agement of its business. We should like to 
know the résult of this experiment in country 
towns. 

It is interesting to notice that the topics dis- 
cussed not only in the pulpit but also in the 
Congregational clubs and ministerial associa- 
tions are more than ever those that have di- 
rect bearing on the daily Christian life) of the 
people. 

Evidently the legislators in the new State of 
Washington are sound on the free pew ques- 
tion. The law there is certainly doing all it 
can to make the gospel free. 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN COURSE. 

The lecture last Sunday evening by Dr. 
F. G. Peabody of Harvard University on 
Christ and Society was practical and inspir- 
ing. 

The problems of each age of human history 
have one central point—in Luther’s time it 
was theology, in Kant’s it was philosophy 
and in Darwin’s science. Today it is the 
problem of society. Never before was the 
moral system of the whole world so awake to 
the evils of the present and the hopes of the 
future. Workingmen’s clubs and theological 
seminaries discuss the same questions. These 
questions have two redeeming traits—they are 
near and they are large. They excite special 
apprehensions and make grave demands, but 
they make the age wholesome and invigorat- 
ing for a man to live in. It is in many re- 
spects like the age when Jesus stood up to 
read the book of the prophet Isaiah: ‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon Me because He 
anointed Me to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 

What has Christianity to do with these 
questions? In two ways they have been an- 
swered or shirked by the church. They have 
been dismissed as too worldly for discussion 
in the Lord’s house on the Lord’s day. But if 
the Christian Church is to have no interest in 
distress and poverty those most concerned 
with them will have no interest in the church, 
and for this reason the working classes have 
practically abandoned it. John Burns only 
last year said he saw no future for religion in 
England because the working man has no part 
init. On the other hand, the church has been 
afraid the new humanitarianism may crowd 
ng the old religion, so great is the interest 
n it. 

Turning to Christ Himself to solve the 
problem we find that He was an individualist. 
He appealed to the single life, He empha- 
sized the value of the single soul and thus 
Stands against schemes to save the whole 
world at once. This seems apart from the 
Social question, But the single soul is of so 
teat worth because of its relation to the 
whole world. “No man liveth to himself” 
was Christ’s idea of the kingdom of God, the 
Perfect body. His hope was universal—a life 
with the one motive of love, the one unity of 
spirit and the one law of liberty. 


That Christ teaches such opposite truths 
brings us to the essence of the gospel—that 
the part and the whole are not opposed but 
are essential tu each other. The way to make 
the world better is to make one’s self better, 
and the way to make one’s self better is to 
free it from selfishness by feeling the common 
life. ‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify Myself,” rep- 
resents Christ in His dealings with society, 
and by the sanctitication of self for others’ 
sakes He would test all schemes. 

In applying the test to the problems of 
today we look at Christ’s teaching in regard to 
poverty. He says every soul is essential to 
the kingdom of God and should be given a 
chance to do its best. It must be helped to 
help itself. There is more Christian charity in 
teaching a trade or finding work than in giv- 
ing alms, and it takes more trouble. 

The relation of Christianity to wealth is the 
most serious of modern problems. But never 
before did so many rich people hold wealth as 
a trust from God. Christ calls the rich to the 
privilege of wise distribution for the good of 
all. Wealth, like physical orintellectual gifts, 
becomes harmful when used selfishly. 

There are three ways to deal with the prob- 
lems of the business world: (1) To run away 
like the monks of old. This is the spirit of 
To|stoi. The beautiful dream of a life of sim- 
plicity is none the less a retreat. The unholy 
people have to work harder that the saints 
may be idle. (2) To stay in the business world 
and yet be afraid of the problems and to feel 
that religion and business are enemies. (3) 
The Christian sees possibilities for service in 
the business world. Itis notall clean or beau- 
tiful, but he takes it to be redeemed. Much 
philanthropy is to come not through charity 
but by the better arrangement of the business 
world. The man who planned for his em- 
ployés to receive a share of the profits did 
more for the world than he who provided an 
orphan asylum. 

Finally, what does Christ say to socialism? 
His theory was more radical. It was not that 
a part of a man’s property was not his own, 
but that all that he gets, and himself, he owes 
to the common good. The individualist says, 
“Each for himself”; the socialist says, “‘ All 
must respect the life of each.” Christ goes 
beyond both, saying, ‘‘ Each for all of us.’’ The 
socialist views life as an army with its officers 
and its discipline. The Christian views it as 
a family—brothers bound together by love. 
Christ stands for the reformation of the com- 
munity through the regeneration of the single 
soul. 


HARTFORD MATTERS. 

The absorbing interest in Hartford just at 
present is the Murphy temperance meetings, 
which are reaching this week a gratifyingly 
successful close. It is surprising how strong 
a hold this young apostle of temperance has 
obtained upon conservative Connecticut cities 
like New Haven, Meriden and Hartford. His 
father, Francis Murphy, is well known to 
New England audiences but this is the first 
season that ‘‘ Tom,” as he is familiarly called, 
has labored in this region, his work hitherto 
being confined to the West and to the other 
side of the Atlantic. The son seems to be his 
father’s equal in oratorical ability and in his 
keen sympathy with the victims of the alco- 
holic habit. Neither of them denounce the 
drunkard or the saloon keeper, nor do they 
lay great emphasis on legislation as a cure for 
the evils arising from drink. What Thomas 
Murphy pleads for is a constitutional amend- 
ment to be passed by each individual for him- 
self, closing, as he puts it, “‘ the saloon under 
one’s own nose,”’ He also recognizes the need 
of substituting something better and safer in 
place of the alcoholic stimulants on which 
so many men rely, the withholding of the 
daily allowance of which creates for a time 
such awful suffering. He recognizes physio- 


logical conditions and while exalting the ab- 
solute need of the grace of God he urges the 
men who reform to change their surroundings 
as much as feasible and shun their former 
eompanions, while the church people are ex- 
horted to follow up the signers of the pledge, 
keep a watch over those peculiarly liable 
temptation and to afford them every possible 
aid. 

The campaign in Hartford, which has lasted 
a month, has been along substantially the 
same lines as those pursued in other Connecti- 
cut cities. The Fourth Church has been the 
center of operations and almost every even- 
ing except Saturday great mass meetings have 
been held, many standing for hours, Special 
meetings for men only have been packed to 
the door. An informal spirit pervades all 
these gatherings. Mr. Murphy is hardly in- 
ferior to Mr. Moody in his power to wake up 
an audience. Song, story, joke, repartee play 
a prominent part and keep the people in a 
happy and expectant frame. Mr. Murphy does 
the bulk of the speaking but the local pastors 
and lay workers have taken frequent part and 
some of the most effective talk has come from 
the reformed men. 

Over twelve thousand men, about one-fifth 
of the city’s population, have signed the pledge 
and denned the blue ribbon, which in many 
cases Mrs. Murphy, a noble colaborer with 
her husband, ties into the lapel of the coat. A 
good nurber of men who have been confirmed 
drunkards have turned straight about and are 
holding out well. One who has been in the 
habit of singing for hire at the saloons is so 
soundly converted that Mr. Murphy has im- 
pressed him into service as a gospel singer. 

An interesting incident was the holding of a 
meeting in a hall over one of the saloons. 
Mr. Murphy had dropped a remark to the 
effect that he would like to hold a meeting in 
a saloon and the following day a card ap- 
peared in one of the papers offering him the 
use of a room owned by a German liqucr 
seller. In no wise daunted by the challenge 
Mr. Murphy and a few of his co-workers went 
down to this side street and held a rousing 
gospel meeting. He spoke so tactfully and 
withal without any compromising of prin- 
ciple that the saloon keepers and saloon fre- 
quenters present were transformed from a 
suspicious, surly attitude to a temper of mind 
which led several of them at the close to come 
up and shake hands cordially with him. 

The city has not been so moved for many a 
year. At the noon hour meetings have been 
held in the Pratt & Cady and Pratt & Whit- 
ney works, addressed by Mr. Murphy and, in 
one or two instances, by the employers thein- 
selves. As a result over half of the men in 
these establishments signed the pledge. Mr. 
Murpby has occasionally visited other churches 
in the city where equally enthusiastic audi- 
ences assembled. The gospel has been kept 
constantly and urgently at the front and the 
churches are likely to reap similar harvests to 
those which would follow if the meetings had 
been distinctly revival in character, while a 
large class has been reached which the ordi- 
nary evangelistic meeting fails to attract. 

Apart from this extraordinary movement 
the churches of the city are doing their accus- 


‘tomed work with their accustomed energy. 


Rev. C. H. Williams is supplying the Center 
Church, whose people are to have the pleasure 
of their beloved Dr. Walker’s preeence among 
them, as he intends to make his home in the 
city and will be still influential in numerous 
ways though he wears now the title of pastor 
emeritus. 

Up at the seminary one discovers numerous 
signs of progress and growth, while the pleas- 
ant family life so characteristic of the institu- 
tion continues to be promotive of close and 
helpful relations between teachers and stu- 
dents. The faculty now numbers a round 
dozen, and the new faces mean new blood and 
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a strong accession to the force. Dr. C. M. 
Mead is proving very acceptable in the chair 
of theology, a department especially con- 
genial to him. Rev. A. R. Merriam has taken 
up vigorously Prof. Graham Taylor's work in 
practical theology and the other new men, 
Messrs. Paton and Macdonald, are meeting 
the expectations cherished in regard to them. 

The students are enjoying to the fuil the 
new Case Memorial Library building, and 
they have reason to be delighted with its 
ample and elaborate accommodations. The 
present library of 50,000 volumes can grow to 
four times its present size and then not be 
crowded, while there are a number of spacious 
rooms available for general purposes. In ele- 
gance of appointments and adaptability to its 
ends the Case Memorial building must stand 
in the very fzont rank of such structures. Li- 
brarian Perry evidently means to make the 
contents worthy of its setting, for the library 
of Dr. Lipsius of Jena has just been purchased 
and will be brought to Hartford soon. It is 
especially rich in volumes relating to system- 
atic theology. H. A. B. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

A Young Men’s Institute, patterned after that at 
Berkeley Temple, has been formed by the Prospect 
Hill Church, Somerville. A reading-room will be 
opened and classes in physical culture formed. 

The property left by Dr. E. N. Kirk, for so many 
years the revered pastor of the Mount Vernon 
Church in this city, has just become available for 
the societies for which it was designed after the 
death of his sisters. The last of the three bas just 
passed away and there remains over $40,000 to be 
divided as follows: 









A. B.C, F. M.. two-fifteenths 
A. BE. 8... two-tifteenths 
A.M.A.. two-tifteenths 
Be MDM PIINOIED. «02 0ccccccconscesccecs .two-fifteenths 
Wellesley e .two-fifteenths 


. one-fifteenth 
. one-fifteenth 
. one-fifteenth 
. one-tifteenth 
. one-fifteenth 


Andover Seminary.... 
Boston City Missionar 
A.C. U 






Massachusetts. 


At the Essex Congregational Club, Salem, March 
13, Dr. T. T. Munger gave his address on Christ and 
Literature.——Mrs. Eliza A. Whitcomb, for sixty-one 
years a member of the church in West Acton, gave 
it a legacy of $500. 

A series of Lenten lectures by Dr. M. M. Dana at 
Kirk Street, Lowell, on great characters in modern 
Christian history has awakened wide interest. It 
has already included Wiclif, the Morning Star of 
the Reformation ; Knox, the Saviour of Scottish Lib- 
erties and the Founder of the National Kirk ; Crom- 
well, the Saviour of England’s Liberties. The last 
one will be on Wesley and the great revival of his 
age. 

The church building in North Middleboro was 
struck by lightning March 15 and was totally de- 
stroyed. That same day the people met and ap- 
pointed a committee to receive subscriptions, secure 
building plans and report in two weeks, when they 
will, doubtless, proceed at once with the new house. 
——The church at Housatonic is planning to build a 
new house of worship. 

Rev. A. E. Winship addressed the North Bristol 
Congregational Club at Taunton, March 13, 
America’s Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow. 


on 


The Church of the Covenant, Worcester, dedicated 
its renovated house of worship last Sunday, several 
pastors of the city making addresses. The prayer 
was offered by Rey. Albert Bryant, under whose care 
as superintendent of the City Missionary Society the 
church was started. Rev. M. H. Hitchcock, the 
former pastor, gave the address to the people. The 
present pastor, Rey. J. E. Hurlburt, has been inde- 
fatigable in efforts to carry out this work, securing 
first from the congregation $900 to pay for the lot 
and then raising $3,000 of the $4,500 expended upon 
the building. The edifice has been raised so as to 
provide attractive rooms beneath for Sunday school 
and social meetings, and the audience-room enlarged 
and most tastefully ornamented, supplied with pews 
and lighted by electricity. Steady growth warrants 
the outlay.—Last Sunday was the eighth anniver- 
sary of Pilgrim Church. In this time 453 have united 
with the church and over $109,000 have been ex- 
pended for exy and buildings. The day was 
signalized by quietly gathering the greater part of 








the $10,000 which it is proposed to raise at present 
upon the debt. The pastor, Rev. C. M. Southgate, 
also announced the withdrawal of his resignation. 

At Piedmont Church, Worcester, last Sunday, Rev. 
D. O. Mears, D.D., read his letter of resignation, to 
accept the call of the Calvary Presbyterian Church 
in Cleveland. A powerful protest was made upon 
the spot, prominent members speaking of the neces- 
sity of his remaining with the church, and finally 
the great congregation rising to signify their de- 
mand for the continuance of the pastorate. During 
the nearly sixteen years of his work here Dr. Mears 
has not only seen a debt of $93,000 removed and the 
church filled to overflowing and trained in activity 
in Christian work, but has been a leader in aggres- 
sive work outside. A branch Sunday school has 
grown into a church. His influence secured the 
gift which started the Y. W. C. A. He has been 
prominent in temperance work in city and State, 
and is now president of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon League, and has become widely known in 
connection with great benevolent organizations of 
the denomination. If inducements of any sort, finan- 
cial or other, can prevail, he will not be suffered to 
leave the city and the denomination. 

Maine. 

Evangelistic meetings are being held in the Free 
Church, Deering, the pastor, Rev. W. T. Jordan, 
being assisted by Rev. G.S. K. Andrews and A. L. 
Paquette. 

By the gift of a sleigh from the young men of 
Dedham and Holden the pastor, Rev. R. B. Mills, 
has been enabled to do good service durtng the 
winter among the people. An unknown friend gave 
the church at Dedham a large cabinet organ. 

A Sunday schoo] teacher in Ellsworth Falls is 
educating her pupils in missionary work and giving 
by speaking of some object and asking a cent a 
week from each until they have one dollar, and then 
taking another object.——The Sunday school at 
Albany has geceived a library from R. L. Hunt of 
Weymouth, Mass., who labored there last year. 

Rev. A. H. Wright of the St. Lawrence Street 
Church, Portland, has been assisted the past fort- 
night in evangelistic services by Rev. C. E. An- 
drews, recently of Torrington, Ct. The most mani- 
fest result was the quickening of church members. 
——tThe ladies’ missionary societies of Williston 
and Second Parish Churches secured a large attend- 
ance at their annual meetings just held by combin- 
ing therewith a social tea and giving a personal 
invitation to all the iadies in their respective 
churches. 

New Hampshire. 

The new chapel of Pilgrim Church, Nashua, was 
dedicated March 16. It cost about $9,000 and con- 
tains an auditorium, young people’s room, parlor, 
dining-room and kitchen. At the dedication an ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. R. R. Meredith. 

The churches of Concord have united in inviting 
Rev. B. Fay Mills to hold meetings in the city and 
he has decided to do so, beginning Sept. 15.——Sub- 
scriptions for rebuilding the house of worship in 
Raymond amount to $7,000. : 

The church in Plymouth has pledged over $6,000 
for a new chapel, parlors, kitchen arrangements 
and furnaces and for renovating the audience-room. 
Several memorial windows have been promised, one 
for Rey. George Punchard, who was pastor from 1830 
to 1844. Other pastors are likely to be remembered. 

Connecticut. 

The late Elijah Beach of Trumbull left $400 to the 
chureb and $5,000 for a free bed in the Bridgeport 
hospital for residents of Trumbull. 


The church at Broadbrook has already taken meas- 
ures toward rebuilding its burned house of worship. 
The cost, exclusive of furniture and fixtures, is to 
be 87,000. About $2,060 has been subscribed. 


A fellowship meeting was held with the church at 
Ridgefield, March 14.——The fund of the society in 
Hastford has been increased nearly $200 from the 
estate of Mrs. Catharine Spaulding and Mrs. Abigail 
King. 

The First Church in Meriden has adopted the free 
will offering for church expenses, to begin April 1, 
and already the income is $1,500 larger than last 
year. An audience of 900 heard the first of a series 
of Sunday evening sermons on Religion just begun 
by the pastor, Rev. Asher Anderson, D.D. In the 
three years since he came the congregations have in- 
creased from 500 to 700; the prayer meeting to over 
300, requiring camp stools; the Sunday school at- 
tendance from 320 to 531, with sixty to eighty in the 
pastor’s Bible class; the families of the church from 
320 to more than 500; the $25,000 debt is paid, and 
the benevolences are now more. than $6,000. 


Rs 
Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D.,of New Haven, baving 
lately produced a forceful work on the science of 
ethics, is now giving himself with great vigor to 
the problems of practical ethics. For many days he 
has been laboring with the legislators at Hartforg 
in behalf of a bill to suppress the pool-rooms of the 
State. Other Christian men deserve great credit 
for their faithful work in the same cause, but the 
issue is as yet uncertain because the friends of 
the pool-rooms are ready to join with their radicaj 
enemies in proposing a bill so sweeping that itcan. 
not be carried. 

Rev. Hiram Eddy, D.D., for a long time pastor of 
the church in Sheffield but residing in Canaan, wel] 
illustrates the fallacy of the “dead line” theory. 
He reached his eightieth birthday March 17, and 
though he is not now a settled pastor he is in great 
demand for the vacant pulpits in the neighborhood, 
On Sunday last he preached in the church at Canaan 
on An Old Man’s View of Old Age. The Litchfield 
North Association met with Dr. Eddy recently and 
after dinner a poem was read recalling incidents ip 
his pastorates and in bis service as a soldier, details 
of which were given more fully by the doctor him- 
self. 

MIDDLE STATENS. 
New York. 

The Congregational Church Extension Society of 
New York and Brooklyn has been formed and in- 
corporated. It includes members of both the Man- 
hattan Association and the New York and Brooklyn, 
though it has noconnection with either body. Rey. 
R.S. Storrs, D. D., is president, Gen. O. 0. Howard 
vice-president, Rev. R. J. Kent secretary and Rey. 
W.T. Stokes superintendent. Already an applica- 
tion from a struggling suburban church has been 
received. + 

The home missionary rally visits Cortland, Walton, 
Oswego and Syracuse this week. Mrs. ©. W.Shel- 
ton is the lady speaker. 

Pennsylvania. 

The congregations in Le Raysville both morning 
and evening are large. The twenty-sixth birthday 
of the pastor, Rev. T. S. Devitt, was observed March 
13, a large number assembling at the parsonage and 
leaving substantial tokens of respect and esteem. 
Mrs. George Bailey. a valued member of the church, 
who died recently, left $500 to the church, the income 
from which is to be used for the pastor’s salary. 
The Endeavor Society has raised a quarter of the 
funds necessary to build a chapel. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

The church in Greenwich has received $1,000 from 
the late John W. Richardson. 

Central Church, Toledo, Rev. H. M. Bacon, D.D., 
pastor, received twenty-one new members on con- 
fession March 12 as first fruits of the special serv- 
ices conducted by State Evangelist Rev. A. T. Reed. 
The entire church has been awakened to a renewed 
spiritual interest. 

The Oberlin Ministers’ Meeting has become so 
much interested in discussing local problems of 
church work that it is holding two sessions a month 
instead of one. 

Illinois. 

The Cortland Street Church, Chicago, occupies & 
section of the city containing over 25,000 people, 
where there are but two smal), English-speaking 
churches beside itself. The church is well organized 
with Senior and Junior Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, besides having a Boys’ Brigade of forty-five 
members. 

At Ottawa meetings continuing nearly four weeks 
have been held by the pastor, Rev. W. F. Day, a& 
sisted by Mr. G. H. Lewis, singer. The church was 
moved and the influence was manifest through the 
community. The testimonies at the close indicated 
a marked awakening of thinking as well as of feel- 
ing, leading up to a more comprehensive gtasp of 
the truths of the New Testament. 

Indiana. 

The churches at Fremont and Jamestown, Rev. 
D. L. Sanborn, pastor, have been enjoying a revival, 
Evangelist L. White assisting the pastor. Many 
conversions and reawakenings are the results. The 
Fremont church has received nine to membership, 
the first fruits, and several others are to be received 
in both churches. 

Michigan. 

The home missionary year for Michigan closes 
with this month and there is great interest see 
how the churches are coming out in this their first 
year of self-support. The State Association 
plans to expend $24,500, of which $3,000 might 
taken froma legacy. This left $21,500 to be 
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the churches. For eleven months they have 


contributed $10,627, leaving almost as much more 
to be raised in the single closing month of the year. 
The church at Pontiac is rejoicing in the com- 
removal of a large and embarrassing debt 
which has clung to it with depressing effect for 
years. 
Rev. H. 8. Roblee of Charlotte has been holding 
successful revival meetings at Carmel, resulting in 
a great quickening of the church and many con- 


versions. THE WEST. 


lowa. 

At the close of special meetings conducted by 
Rvangelist Tillitt at Green Mountain ten united 
with the church on confession of faith. 

Rev. N. L. Packard of lonia is conducting special 
meetings at Nora Springs, assisting the pastor, 
Rev. T. J. Woodcock..—Evangelist Tillitt is now 
at Gowrie. 

The church in Osage bas raised the salary of its 
pastor, Kev. W. W. Gist, from $1,200 to $1,500 and 
parsonage. The church has now 276 members. 
Almost a score united at the March communion.—— 
preliminary steps have been taken for the organ- 
jzation of a church at Rodney. 

Rev. D. M. Hartsough recently held a series of 
revival meetings in Mt. Pleasant, which were 
marked by an increasing interest and many con- 


versions. 
Minnesota. 


The first ten days of the Mills meetings in Minne- 
apolis show large attendance, some not being able to 
enter the buildings, increasing interest, several con- 
yersionsand a hopeful outlook for a great refreshing. 

Rey. G. E. Soper has recovered from his illness 
sufficiently to be in bis pulpit again at Alexandria. 
The church has raised $12,000 toward a new building 
and is ready to begin work at once. Evangelist C. W. 
Merrill is now holding a series of meetings with the 
churches of the town. 

Pilgrim Church, Duluth, has adopted a popular 
service for the evening with an after meeting to 
secure results. Several have manifested the pur- 
pose to enter the Christian life.——The church in 
Glencoe has received a communion table from Rev. 
J.H. Chandler as a memorial of his father, a former 
aad Kansas. 

The church at Ellis bas received 101 additions dur- 
ing the past winter, increasing its membership more 
than threefold. Several of the most substantial 
business men are among the number and the moral] 
tone of the community has been greatly changed 
for the better.——The church at Cora reports thirty- 
five conversions as the result of special services con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. W. H. Merrill. 


The church in Great Bend so arranges its finances 
that the pastor goes to the bank every Monday 
morning and gets his salary. The plan is proving a 
pleasant incentive to the church to make collections 
and keep out of debt.——The church in Sterling em- 
ploys a collector of subscriptions at a small annual 
salary, and finds that his salary is more than saved 
by the payment of subscriptions which were for- 
merly lost because not asked for.—Evangelists 
Veazie and Geach are holding meetings in Neta- 
waka. 

Nebraska. 

Rey. C. W. Preston of Curtis has been holding a 
series of meetings at the Moffatt schoolhouse, an 
out-station five miles in the country, and as a result 
twelve persons united with the home church on 
confession of faith. He has added another out- 
station to his work with an appointment for week 
day evenings. The church has lately raised nearly 
$200 toward its parsonage debt and has received $52 
from Rockville, Ct., toward a church bell. 


Six new churches were organized in the State 
during 1892, making the whole number 178. Twenty 
ministers are installed pastors, seventy-six are pas- 
tors, twelve supplies and fifty without charge—mak- 
ing a total of 158; 1,306 have united with the churches 
on confession of faith, 790 by letter and the net gain 
1890. The Sunday school membership has reached 
5610. There are eighty-eight Endeavor Societies 
with 3,001 members. The total of benevolences is 
$20,409, a gain of $3,349, and the home expenses 
$140,291, a gain of $18,594, 


North Dakota. 
z etincon is the extreme western town of the 
State and many railway and ranch men are in the 
opm The church finds music the most 
means of interesting these men and is anx- 
lous to purchase a vocalion. To do this the help of 
Eastern friends is needed. ‘Subscriptions may be 


sent to the pastor, Rev. John Orchard, or to Superin- 
tendents Stickney or Simmons of Fargo.——The 
church in Hankinson, that has prospered so much 
under the pastorate of Rev. D. T. Jenkins, rejoices 
that he has decided to remain there. The work 
gains steadily. 

South Dakota. 

The church at Plankinton is rejoicing in its suc- 
cess in persuading its pastor, Rev. G. W. Rexford, 
to reconsider his call to Rapid City and to withdraw 
his resignation. The church at Rapid City is greatly 
disappointed, however, and is earnestly looking for 
a pastor. 

The church at Highmore is without a pastor, but 
revival work has been carried on for some time 
under the leadership of the W.C.T.U. Rev. W. B. 
Hubbard, who supplied March 12, received eighteen 
members into the church, seventeen of them on 
confession.——The church at Lake Preston is enjoy- 
ing a revival, the pastor having the help of Rev. 
R. G. Fisher of the American Sunday School Union. 

Montana. 

Twenty were added to the church at Billings 

March 5. A successful Sunday school institute was 


recently held by Superintendent Bell——A Sunday’ 


school of sixty was recently organized by Superin- 
tendent Bell in Thompson Falls, a place of 400 in- 
habitants without any regular religious services. 


A third Sunday school has recently been organ- 
ized in Missoula, in a chapel erected for that pur- 
pose by the pastor, Rev. 0. C.Clark. It is in a needy 
district and gives promise of usefulness. Mr. Clark 
is still in San Francisco undergoing medical treat- 
ment. In the meantime the work is being cared for 
by Rev. G. M. Rees. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Last year the eight churches of San Francisco 
added to their membership more than 500, of whom 
nearly 400 were on confession.——Rev. H. H. Cole of 
Olivet Church has organized a total abstinence so- 
ciety, which now numbers 200. 

Dr. C. O. Brown, at the request of the Monday 
Club, visited the Legislature at Sacramento to pro- 
test against a bill favoring a uniform low license 
for the State. One county, Merced, is now free from 
saloons through high license. 


Of the regular members of Pasadena First Sun- 
day school seventy per cent. attend the preaching 
services.—The gifts to benevolent objects from the 
West End Sunday school, Los Angeles, average fifty 
cents per member——The church at Perris gives this 
year $2 per member for home missions. 


Ninety-eight have been received during the little 
more than three years of Rev. E. C. Oakley’s pastor- 
ate over Plymouth Avenue Church, Oakland. It has 
grown from 109 members to 146, and has also built a 
chapel costing $2,000 and put in a $2,000 pipe organ. 
The benevolences have amounted to about $38,000, 
besides legacies to missionary enterprises amount- 
ing to over $13,000. 

Washington. 

The First*Church in Spokane has received pledges 
of $19,000, enough to cover the debt on its building. 
The Endeavor Society and Ladies’ Aid each pledged 
$1,000 and the Sunday school $250. 


The Puget Sound Congregational Club held its 
annual meeting at Seattle March 8. Rev. G. H. Lee 
of Seattle was elected president and Clarence A. 
Brodeur of Tacoma secretary. About seventy-five 
partook of the feast spread by the women of 
Plymouth Church and the subject of the evening 
was My Hobby. A half dozen speakers exploited 
their favorite themes. The meetings are quarterly 
and alternate between Tacoma and Seattle. 


The last Legislature passed a law exempting from 
taxation church property to the extent of 120 by 
200 feet, together with the buildings thereon when 
used wholly for church purposes, provided the pews 
are not rented. The question of free seats in the 
State is therefore virtually settled. 


The First Church, Tacoma, seems to have recov- 
ered from the removal of Dr. Brown to San Fran- 
cisco. Two hundred is not an unusual attendance 
at the weekly prayer meeting. Twenty were re- 
ceived to membership Jan.1and thirteen March 5. 

(By Telegraph. 
FROM OHICAGYU. 

The topic of this morning’s Ministers’ Meeting, 
Observance of Passion Week in Congregational 
Churches, was opened by Messrs. Dowd and Willard 
Scott. The discussion issued in a recommendation 
to observe Holy Week, as far as practicable, in our 
churches by daily devotional services and on Thurs- 
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day evening by the Lord’s Supper. Rev. J. L. Bar 
ton of Harpoot presented a petition to President 
Cleveland that our Government interfere for the 
protection and rights of American citizens in Tur- 
key on behalf of missionaries arrested and mal- 





treated. This was adopted. Q@. L. D. 
WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
ry to Roch 


ADAMS, Joseph M.,of Andover Semi 


ter, N. H. 

BROWN, Victor F.. of Chicago Seminary, accepts call 
to ee Ch., West Minneapolis, Minn. 

CADY, George L., of Chicago Seminary to supply at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., until a permanent pastor is se- 
cured. Accepts. 

CLARK, Edward L. (Pres.), to Central Ch., Boston, 
Mass. Accepts. 

DURANT, Edward, of Aten, Neb,, to Weaver, Io. 

FLEMING, 8. J., of Chicago, LL., to Bedford, Mich. 
Aocente. 

HEMBREE, C. C., to Chandler, Okl. Accepts. 

HOVEY, Horace C., of Bridgeport, Ct., to South Pres. 
Ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

HUNTINGTON, John C., accepts position as general 
missionary of the C. 8. 8. & P. 8. for Minnesota. 

JENKINS, Frauk E., accepts call to Palmer, Mass. 

LEE, Gerald 8., accepts call to Park St. Ch., West 


§ gt Mass. 

LYMAN, Albert T., of Wakonda, 8. D., accepts superin- 
tendency of the C. 8.8. & P. 8. in Wyoming and the 
Black Hills. 

MARSH, Francis J., of Walpole, Mass., to become mis- 
sionary agent of Boston’s Little Wanderers’ Home, to 
superintendency in connection with the A. M. A. and 
also to the New England superintendency of the 


C. 8. 8. & P. S. 
PARKER, Charles O., of Canterbury, Ct., to Hill, N. H. 
PENNOUCK, Benjamin W., accepts call to East Wake- 


field, N. H. 

PINKERTON, W. A., to Danby, Vt. Accepts. 

ROWELL, John A.,of Emeraid Grove, Wis., to Mazo- 
manie, 

SHANTON, I. Allen, of Pentwater, Mich., to Carson 
City. Accepts. 

= H, Isaiah P., does not accept call to Bridgewater, 
St 


SMITH, L. Adams, of Gray’s Lake, Ill, to Sanborn, 
N. D. pec. 
STEARNS, William F., to Old South Ch., Andover, 


Mass. 

TENNEY, Marcus D., of Onaga, Kan., to Choctaw City, 
Okl. Accepts. 

WRIGLEY, Francis, accepts call to Springfield, Minn. 
Ordinations and lustallations. 
DEXTER, William H., i. March 10, Park Ch., Springfield, 
Mass. Sermon by Rev. F. H. Hinman; other parts by 
Rev. Messrs. 8S. G. Buckingham, W. 8B. Lockhart, F. B. 

Makepeace, 0. W. Means and R. W. Brokaw. 

LYDGATE, John M., o. March 7, Steilacoom, Wn. Ser- 
mon by Rev. L. H. Hallock. 

SIMPKIN, Peter A., o. p. March 7, Clear Lake and 
Peay & Wis. Sermon by Rev. T. G. Grassie; other 
poets »y Rev. Messrs. E. P. Wheeler, G. H. Marsh, J. HM. 

leyward and J. D. Miner. 
Resignations. 

GILLES, E. W., Georgetown, Minn. 

HOOD, E. Lyman, superintendency of missions in New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

IVES, Henry S., Warren, Me. 

McARTHUR, William W., Sherburne, Minn. 

MARSH, Francis J., Walpole, Mass. 

MEARS, David O., Piedmont Ch., Worcester, Mass. 

MERRICK, Frank W., Neponset, Mass., to accept call 
to West Roxbury. 

REXFORD, George W., Plankinton, 8. D., withdraws 
resignation. 

SNYDER, Henry C., Bridgman, Mich. 

SOUTHGATE, Charlies M., withdraws resignation. 

Disamissions. 
CARPENTER, Charles M., Tyngsboro, Mass,, March 13. 
LAWRENCE, John B., Middleboro, Mass., March 13. 
Churches Organized. 

CHICAGO, Il, Cortland Street, recognized March 7. 

DAYTON, Wyo. 

HERNDON, Kan., German. 

IRON RIVER, Wis. 

SOUTH LAKE, Linden, Mich. Thirty-five members. 

SPRING VALLEY, Wis., March 10. Fifteen members. 

VAN GILDER SCHOOLHOUSE, Mich., near Big Rapids. 

Miscellaneous. 

AINSWORTH, Israel, and wife, of Rockport, Mass., 
were given a silver basket filled with silver coins rep- 
resenting over #70, March 13, on the fifteenth anniver 

wrt of their marriage. 

AVERY, Frederick D., of Columbia, Ct., who bas been 
ill for some time, has recovered sufficiently to oceupy 
his pulpit. 

BROOK, Raymond C.. of Yale Divinity School, will sup- 
ply the church at Elliott, lo. through his summer 
vacation. 

FLINT, Elbert E., of Oberlin Seminary, will supply the 
church in McPherson, Kan. 

HARDY, Edwin N., junior pastor of Phillips Ch., 
South Boston, at a suciable, March 9, was presented 
with fifteen volumes ot Lange’s Commentaries as a 
token of esteem and appreciation of his labors, 

JENKINS, Jonathan ies at Portland, Me., supplying 
the State Street Ch. for some weeks, doleering his 
answer to their call for the present. 

JOHNSON, George W., is supplying at ima Me. 

NOYCE, J. P., is supplying at Cherry Hill Ch., Omaha, 

yeb. 


Neb. 

POND, Chauncey N., has become secretary of the Indus- 
trial Missionary Association of Alabama and editor of 
the Plantation Missionary. the organ of the association, 
with Northern office at Oberlin. 

SNEATH, Isaiah W., of Wood Memorial Ch., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., at a recent sociable was given a 
solid’ oak bookcase and Mrs. Sneath received a Havi- 
land tea set of sixty-seven pieces and a set of table 
linen. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

A special meeting of the Boston Evangelical Alli- 
ance last Monday was addressed by Rev. Wilbur F. 
Crafts. His theme was The National Victory for 
the Sabbath, How to Follow It up by State and 
Local Victories. Resolutions expressing love and 
veneration for the late Dr. Peabody were passed. 

The district conventions now being held in differ- 
ent parts of the State under the auspices of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday School Association are largely 
attended and are arousing a new interest in Sunday 
school work. One was held at the Lawrence Street 
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Congregational Church in Lawrence, March 16, an- 
other in Whitman on the 17th and still another is 
announced in Lowell on the 23d. Local organiza- 
tions in most cases follow these meetings, with 
union Bible classes for teachers and systematic 
efforts to gather all the children into the Sunday 
schools. Massachusetts needs this revival of inter- 
est in a work which is second to no other in im- 
portance and the movement should have the co- 
operation of Christians of all denominations. 


The City Missionary Society of Worcester has 
adopted a new method. The churches will be as- 
signed certain territory for which each will be re- 
sponsible. The territory not covered by the churches 
will be cared for by the society. This will enable it 
to employ its missionaries on exclusive territory, 

ot interfering with the work of the churches. 


A Young Woman’s Christian Association has just 
been organized in Detroit. The question as to 
whether the membership should be confined to 
evangelical churches gave rise to extensive discus- 
sion, being carried even into the newspapers, and 
aroused considerable feeling. It was finally de- 
cided, 200 to 27, so to restrict it. 

The United States census statistics of the Unita- 
rian and Universalist churches have been published. 
The Unitarians have 421 organizations with 67,749 
members, of whicb a little more than half are in 
Massachusetts. There are organizations in thirty- 
two States but hardly any in the South. The Uni- 
versalists have 956 organizations, with a member- 
ship of 49,194. They are distributed through forty 
States, with the largest number, 8,526, in New York. 


Another illustration of being all things to all men 
is the Floating Bethel recently dedicated by the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., City Mission Society. This is a 
canal boat fitted up for religious services and as a 
reading-room—a consecrated Rudder Grange. It 
will be moved from dock to dock and moored 
wherever there happen to be many sailors and canal 


boatmen. 
or 


DARTMOUTH’S BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 


The last year has been a notable one in the 
history of Dartmouth College. The resigna- 
tion of President Bartlett opened many ques- 
tions as to future prospects and policy. The 
refusal of Dr. Tucker to accept the presidency 
was not a hopeful augury. Opposition on the 
part of the students to the arrangements for 
temporary administration, a small freshman 
class and a uniformly negative reply from 
prominent alumni solicited to accept the pres- 
idency led to a deepening sense of gloom. 
The prospect of a rival institution in a heavily 
endowed State college, in the near future, did 
not add a halo to the prospect. 

Nevertheless, trustees, faculty, alumni and 
students took hold of the situation with cour- 
age and determination. All put their heads 
and hearts together and some began to put 
their hands into their pockets. Improvements 
in grounds and buildings were pushed with 
vigor. A first-class athletic field and a physi- 
cal director were provided for. Electric lights 
were put into the streets and buildings. A 
movement was inaugurated to consolidate the 
Chandler School of Science and the Arts with 
the college. Though complicated by testa- 
mentary conditions amd a board of visitors 
with large powers the result was reached 
almost in a twinkling. Henceforth three co- 
ordinate courses will be offered: classical, 
Latin scientific and Chandler scientific. 

Still the fall term closed gloomily, but a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year were 
athand. First came the news that an almost 
unknown and forgotten alumnus in Kansas 
City had left his alma mater a gift of nearly 
$200,000, together with extensive and valu- 
able archxological and ethnological collec- 
tions. This not only provided munificently 
for a museum building and new departments 
of instruction but also marked a turn in the 
tide toward prosperity. Soon it began to be 
whispered that the Wentworth property at 
Lowell had appreciated much more rapidly 
than had been supposed. This estate was to 
be available when it reached the value of half 


a million, which it was not expected to do be- 
fore the next century. An appraisal devel- 
oped the joyful fact, however, that the limit 
had been reached and that, as soon as a small 
debt could be provided for, the large income 
would be at the disposal of the college. Com- 
plaints against the cold weather suddenly 
ceased in Hanover. 

Then still more joyful whisperings were 
heard to the effect that Dr. Tucker was com- 
ing to look upon the question of the presi- 
dency with a growing degree of complacency. 
This hope, also, as all the world knows, has 
materialized. The president-elect has visited 
Hanover, looked carefully into the condition 
and needs of the various departments and 
made comprehensive plans for the future. He 
intends to take up his residence here the first 
of May and he will be inaugurated at the 
next Commencement. 

It is expected that there will be enlarge- 
ment immediately in the departments of the 
physical sciences and history. The Willard 
professorship of rhetoric and oratory has be- 
come available and Hon. J. W. Patterson has 
been elected to its chair. Astronomy has 
been made into a distinct department and 
placed in charge of Prof. E. B. Frost. The 
universal regret at the departure of Prof. R. B. 
Richardson to assume the charge of the Ameri- 
can school at Athens is mitigated, so far as itis 
possible, by the election of Prof. C. J. Adams 
of Drury College as his successor. Much is 
expected also from Mr. F. G. Moore of New 
Haven, a brother of Professor Moore of An- 
dover, who has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin. Professor Hardy is absent at 
present in New York editing the Cosmopolitan. 

The resignation of Dr. Leeds opens the 
question of the relation of the college to the 
church. What the outcome will be is uncer- 
tain, but it has been suggested that he will be 
requested to withdraw his resignation and 
remain in the pastorate, the pulpit being sup- 
plied, in the main, by distinguished preachers 
from outside, as is the custom in several other 
college churches. The Mary Hitchcock Hos- 
pital is now finished, the furniture is being 
put in place and the dedication will occur 
soon. Neither time, thought nor expense 
have been spared to produce a structure sim- 
ply perfect of its kind and size and it stands 
a singularly fitting monument to a noble 
woman. 

The religious condition of the college is 
wholesome and, in some respects, hopeful. 
The number of distinctly religions courses in 
the curriculum is larger than in any other 
New England college. Additional voluntary 
courses are given in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 
One is now in progress by Prof. C. F. Richard- 
son on the English Bible, which is attended 
both by students and people of the town and 
greatly enjoyed. The association numbers 
more than a third of the whole number of the 
students, is well organized and, in addition to 
its local work, sustains meetings in three 
neighboring districts. A hopeful deputation 
work, also, is carried on with neighboring 
academies and preparatory schools. On a re- 
cent Sunday a delegation from the association, 
in company with Secretary Hillman of the 
State Home Missionary Society, held a field 
day at Franconia. Professor Jacobus of Hart- 
ford Seminary spent Sunday, March 19, at 
Dartmouth, holding conferences with the Y. M. 
C. A. and preaching in the college church. 
Evangelistic meetings are to be held during 
the present week conducted by Dr. Harrington 
of Keene. 

With the addition of nearly a million dol- 
lars to its equipment—including the hospital, 
which is not connected with the college—the 
choicest of men for president, an able and 
harmonious faculty and an enthusiastic body 
of alumni, this‘old and useful institution may 
now face the future with joyful confidence. 

M. D. B. 





Notices. 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an ’ form 
are inserted without charge. The price for i tech 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line, 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, 
27,10 A.M. Address by Rev. C. A. Vincent, fee. 
retary of Free Ba t Benevolent Socie Tople, 
Union of the Free Baptist and Congregational] Denomi. 





THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEETING. in the rooms¢ 
Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday at }| reg "= 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAD, 

1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath su army 
supplies and candidates for torates. Thea 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL Aip- 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W, Wellma:, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 





3 STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possible, 


Alabama, Birmingham, Saturday, Mate! 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, A ae 
Te sssee, Nashville, Thursday, April « 
Thursday, April, 
Tuesday, April Is, 
Tuesday, May 2. 





Texas, 
New Jersey, East Orange, 


Montana, 


Missouri, St. Louis, ay2 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
Ohio, Toledo, Tuesday, May 9, 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May& 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois, Monday, May 15. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May Ih. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May i 
owa, Muscatine Tuesday, May 16. 
South Dakota, Huron, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Wednesday, May ti. 
Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, Ma 2. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Wednesday, al. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 4 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 2. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 2%, 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 1s rep. 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B, 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 te5, An- 
nua! membersbip, $1.00; life membership, $26.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR For 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon §. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
— fork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing. 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING 80 
olETY.—Churech and ae Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charles R. Bliss — 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Til. William 4 Hub 5 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W. Sec.; C. S. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 15 
Washington ‘St., Chicago, Til. ‘Aids needy col 
academies and students for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yankton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other rell- 
gious literature. Rev. Gooays M. Boynton, D. D., Seere- 
tary; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational! House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
a ameng he | ey and Catnnee. 

ongre; onal House; cago e, 
ton St. Cleveland office, ¥. M. ¢. A. Building. | Dons 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, York 
H Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House New Y 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1X33. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes nf 
ance homes and houses in leading sea) 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgo 
sels; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are 
remittances of same are segues be made 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 
CHARLE Naritt, Secretary 

v. W. C. 
C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


. URGES, 


and 


Pt sma 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY: founded De 


cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover 
Nickerson; ishes loan Ibraries and 
distributes clot 


Room ouse. 
Wer Aras ae: KENZIE, D. D., President. 
EORGE GOULD, 


Basen 8. SNOW, Corresponding eer ton 
Gonerexations! 2 —— 
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In Whately, March 16, Rev. Brainerd B. Cut- 
CUTLER red minister, 90 yrs. 
ENNEN—In West Newton, March 15, Lucy Whitney, 
» ter of Rev. Dr. 8. - oe ek ae 
= minster, Mare suddenly, ezer J. 
MARSH po Rag Rev. F. J. Marsh of Walpole, aged 82 
gg was for many years a prominent teacher, 
ving been connected with academies in Dorchester, 
Milton and Groton Mass., and Thetford, Vt. He 
“fought the good fight,” he “finished the course,” he 
“kept the faith.” Henceforth a crown of righteous- 
ness.” 
ENT—In Roxbury, March 6, Mary Elizabeth Sar- 
= of Merrimac, aged 68 yrs. 





MRS. EUNICE K. SOUTHWORTH DEXTER. 


nouncement of this death, which occurred in 
P-4 ‘Dartmouth Friday, March 16, ll ca sadness 
to many hearts not only in Massachusetts, where Mrs. 
Dexter was best known, but also in other and distant 
of the country where are scattered many who 
Rave known and loved her. In many ways she was a 
rare woman and will be greatly missed in the commu- 
and church of which she was a member. 
athe interests of her church she carried on her heart 
wherever she went. Her ministers ever found in hera 
helpful, loving, sympathizing friend, ready to respond 
cheerfully to every call for money for any purpose that 
emented itself to her clear judgment as something 
that would really be helpful in the upbuilding of the 
kingdom of Christ, and never wanting in sympathy 
when sorrow or trial of any kind entered the house- 
hold. This sympathy was never merely subjective but 
expressed fteeif in such words and d of kindness as 
would bring alleviation as far as human helpers can go. 
If the mails could speak they would tes that they 
were utilized by her each year, as the successive birth- 
days of her friends came around, in bearing little mes- 
sages of love to many in different places, accompanied 
by some other little token of loving remembrance. The 
very day before her death the writer, on her seventy- 
fourth birthday, received a long and affectionate letter 
from her, inclosing a booklet entitled The Twenty- 
third Psalm. If she had known that this would be her 
last birthday message what could have been more a 
priate? Her own experience, we trust, confirmed 
The teaching of the Psalm and in her passage through 
the shadowy valley she was guided by the Light, with- 
out which there could be no shadows but all would 
have been the blackness of darkness. In the midst of 
the sadness of friends because they will see her face no 
more they can but rejoice in her joy that she is safe at 
home in her Father’s house, reunited with many whom 
she bad loved and lost on earth. The funeral services 
took place March 14, Rev. Messrs. Thomas Beil, I. A. 
Smith and L. E. Perry officiating, two of whom were 
once her pastors. F.C. P. W. 


MARIA HOVEY HAWKES. 
Mrs. Hawkes died at Lowell, Mass., Feb. 11, aged 74 yrs. 


She became connected with the Congregational Society 
at Windham Hill, Me., more than thirty years ago and 
remained a member until her death. Since her resi- 


dence in Lowell she had been a constant attendant at 
Kirk Street Church. By nature kind and sympathetic 
her life and works endeared her to her family and 
friends, and the best tribute to her character is the sin- 
cerity of the sorrow for her loss. In the quiet walks of 
domestic life she did her duty lovingly and trustingly. 
Faithful to all demands upon her as a Christian, as a 
wife and as a mother, she has passed to the reward 
which awaits the pure in heart. 


ESEK SAUNDERS. 


Mr Saunders, seventh in descent from Roger Wil- 
liams, was born at Scituate, R.L, in the first year of 
this century and died at Saundersville, Worcester Co., 
Mass., Jan. 30. This is a rare chronology. It spans 
almost the entire century. It covers the story of an 
eeiising business life and of a true Christian man- 


Trained to self-reliance from bephoed, very early in- 
ured to toil, Esek Saunders worked his own way to posi- 
tion and influence; forecasting opportunity, wise and 
honorable in its use, he was enabled to illustrate the 
harmony between diligence in business and loyal serv- 
ice for Christ. 

With the main lines of advance Garing these years of 
marvelous accomplishment our friend kept himself in 
vital touch; he was an intelligent student of its history. 
It was, however, in his connection with the village he 
built up around his mills, the thrift and beauty of its 
surroundings, the educational, moral and religious in- 


terests of its home life, that the discretion and charm of 
the man were called out. Employer, counselor, friend, 
for sixty years he was identified with its life. The 
schools were his watchful care; the moral standard 
was kept up; the Dengremations! church was housed in 
a building erected largely by his generous aid and for 
mony saeme he was one of its trus officers. In addi- 
tion to the claims of his manufacturing interests and of 
the vi upon him he was officially connected with 
banking interests in Worcester, bm ape gf Ee Grafton. 
frequently served upon the Board of Selectmen and 
represented his district in the State Legislature. His 
reputation for good ju ent and equity in these varied 
itions uently called him to the delicate and diffi 
cult duties of an arbitrator. “The community,” writes 
one who knew him well, and himself of large business 
interests, “in which he lived for almost threescore 
ears, and in whose welfare he ever took such deep 
nterest, will greatly miss the inspiration and example 
of his presence. He always seemed so cheerful I could 
never feel that the more than a score of years beyond 
the threescore and ten were ‘ years of labor and sorrow,’ 
but rather ‘by reason of strength they were years of 
quiet and peace.’” 

Mr. Saunders was twice married—first, in 1825, to Miss 
Minerva Boyden of South Deerfield; second, in 1867, to 
Miss Margaret R. White of Saundersville. Many who 
have shared the hospitalities of their home during the 
past twenty-five years, its cultured tastes and cordial 
greetings, will recall with what care and affection the 
maturin, ears of this husband were watched over, 
anticipa and met. This brief sketch of a life not 
faultless, yet true and manly, and the end of waich was 
quiet peace, is permitted one whose privilege it was for 
some years to be a trusted FRiEND. 








‘“ HUSTLERS.” —The English language is constantly 
receiving additions. Most of these words are ex- 
pressive if not elegant. “Hustlers” is the modern 
name given to people of great activity. They are 
the people who make the wheels of peagreny and ac- 
complishment go round. But “hustling” is very 
expensive as far as vital power is concerned. How 
some people are able to “hustle” is a mystery to 
their friends. Here is an interesting explanation of 
one such case: 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Philadelphia :—Dear 
Sirs: As you are aware that Il have thoroughly tested 
the merits of Compound Oxygen, you ask me what 
my experience with it bas been. In reply I would 
say that my personal experience with it has been 
most satisfactory, and that its use by other members 
of my family has been in the highest degree grati- 
fying. Indeed, in such high esteem do we hold it 
that we would not undertake to keep house without 
having it constantly on hand. 

‘*So far as my personal experience is concerned, I 
have used it, not as an invalid but as an unusually 
healthy man, one who has had more business de- 
volving on him than any one man should attempt 
to transact, and | wish to recommend Compound 
Oxygen most strongly to all overworked business or 
professional men who do not class or consider them- 
selves as invalids. To the man who is overworked, 
tired out mentally, and worried with business cares, 
and who has a tired and achey feeling at the base of 
the brain, it is a boon whose value is beyond all 
computation. I attribute the splendid health that 
I have preserved during the past few years of great 
mental labor to the fact that whenever wearied and 
worn out I have restored nature’s tired powers by 
the use of Compound Oxygen. That this is nature’s 
own remedy, supplying to the system the oxygen, 
the life-giving principle which is needed to replace 
that used up by mental labors and cares, or by dis- 
ease, admits of no doubt. That it is a magnificent 
remedy for all classes of invalids there can be no 

uestion, but I consider it at least equal in value to 
those who have not been invalids, but who are trav- 
eling in that way. I would remind all such that ‘a 
pint of prevention is worth a pene of cure,’ and 
that they can best preserve their health by the use 
of ——. Oxygen whenever overworked. You 
are at liberty to use the above as you see fit. 

ba ee ae yours, 
. C, MITCHELL, Duluth, Minn.” 

The remedy above referred to has a record of 23 
years and more than 60,000 cases. Address corre- 
spondence to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., 

iladelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York, 
and Toronto, Ont. 
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Cabinet Sideboards. 


You have to put more than a penny in the slot 


to make the dial of Comfort work. 


But when the dial of Cowfort can be made to 


work for an entire lifetime on a single modest de- 
posit it is a-very small risk which you take when 
you drop your payment into the box. 

This is a Cabinet Sideboard, and it is outfitted 
in a style to make the average Sideboard owner 
turn green with envy. The entire base below the 
board itself is a great comprehensive arrangement 
of closets, chests, drawers, partitioned compart- 
ments, etc., sub-divided for extreme convenience. 

It is finished with minute regard to every 
detail. For example, there is a beveled slide on 
the cutlery and small silver compartments, allow- 


ing the articles to be withdrawn more readily and keeping them in more orderly grouping. 
Ask any woman what it means in the way of domestic economy and convenience to own 


Such a Cabinet Sideboard 


Paine’s Furniture Company, 


48 CANAL STREET 





Seuth Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 














New Milford, Pa. 


Excels all Others 
A Popular Clergyman’s Opinion 


Indigestion, Skin Disease— Perma- 
nent Benefit. 


The following statement is from a well 
known clergyman, and it will be read with 
interest by his thousands of friends 
throughout Pennsylvania, and also in New 
Jersey, and Kansas, where he spent twelve 
years of his life as a pastor, and took very 
active part in the great temperance work 
there as well asin G. A. R. matters. He 
served in the war in Co. B, 6th New Jer- 
sey Regiment, and is past chaplain of the 
2d New Jersey Brigade association, and 
now a member of Lafayette Post G. A. R., 
217, of Easton, Pa. 

“During three years’ service in the army I 
contracted indigestion and disease of the liver 
that caused me great distress and resulted in 
varicose veins in my legs, and a skin disease 
that made my limbs and hands running sores. 
I have for many years tried various remedies 
and some excellent treatment from physicians, 
but of the medicines I have ever taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla excels them all for indigestion and 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


skin disease. I have been greatly, and I think 
permanently, benefited by it.” KE, H. STEWART, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church, New Milford, Pa. 





Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 
or com- 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY sisson 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making #50 r week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr’G. CO X No 1132 La Crosse Wis. 








CHERMERHORN’S TSACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855, 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul.; and Los. Angeles, Cal. 1 pared 
4, 


Tis FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Agency Manual free. EversetTr O. Fisk 





BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Special ins ruction in New Testament 
Greek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 
Sept. 15. Address Prof, F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 





THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL for Girls. 


(Formerly of Columbia ym Brooklyn.) BRiver- 
side Drive, 5th and 86th § New York. 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COL, 

HOME sc for Boys. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and puimees trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS ti. UPTON, M. A, 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


In the ordinary lines of trade the features 
are still low prices and large volume of busi- 
ness. In the iron trade very low prices con- 
tinue to prevail. Contracts for various grades 
of the metal can be made at prevailing figures 
for long times ahead, yet consumption is be- 
lieved to be even a little larger than in the 
early part of 1892 and no increase in producing 
capacity is yet noted. The coal trade gives 
signs of yielding in the matter of prices. The 
huge effort made one year ago to put the whole 
anthracite trade under the single control of 
the Reading and to inaugurate an era of 
higher prices is now a confessed failure. 
Prices of coal have recently been officially re- 
duced by the producing companies and these 
reductions are supplemented by further cut- 
ting of prices on the quiet, yet in the anthra- 
cite coal trade the volume of business steadily 
increases. 

In the wool trade there are no important 
changes in prices. In the leather and boot 
and shoe trades prices hold low, but the vol- 
ume of business doing by the shoe manufac- 
turers is enormous. 

The effect of a stringent money market has 
finally shown itself to some small extent in 
regular trade channels. Thus far it has pro- 
duced no serious failures, but it has operated 
to restrict any tendency of prices to advance 
and to curtail those ventures which cannot be 
consummated in less than many months’ time. 
Tight money has also retarded collections. 

The foreign trade of the country is still 
very unsatisfactory and tends to create and 
prolong conditions in the foreign exchange 
market which permit, if not necessitate, the 
exportation of gold. The imports increase by 
several millions week after week. The ex- 
ports almost as largely and steadily decrease. 
The latter feature is emphasized by the pre- 
liminary statement of exports of breadstuffs, 
provisions, cotton and petroleum for Febru- 
ary. The total values of exports under these 
headings was $40,982,776 in February, 1893, 
against $66,324,280 in 1892—a decrease of nearly 
$26,000,000. The falling off is due to lower 
prices for, and decreased foreign demand for, 
cotton and wheat. This decrease in our ex- 
ports, coupled with the indicated increase in 
imports for February point to a heavy balance 
of trade against us in that month, say of 
$17,000,000, against which we may place a 
balance in our favor one year ago of $21,000,000. 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 


CAREFUL preparation is essential to purity of 
foods. It is wisdom and economy to select those 
that are pure. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is prepared with the greatest care, and 
infants are assured the best. Grocers and Drug- 
gists. 


DURING all this week the exhibition of Colum- 
bian furniture by the Paine Furniture Co. will be 
in progress at their mammoth building on Canal 
Street. Undoubtedly the line of furniture, draper- 
ies and everything that pertains to household fur- 
nishing displayed by this house equals, if not sur- 
passes, anything in the country. It is interesting 
to note the changes in style this season, the empire 
schoo] and the later Columbian school predominat- 
ing. Brass bedsteads and those made of enameled 
iron will be very popular. In looking over this mag- 
nificent display you will find every article perfectly 
new, as their clearance sale closed out all their old 
stock. This firm are presenting a unique feature 
in their house decorating department. They keep 
a number of men whose business it is to completely 
furnish houses placed in this company’s hands to 
be fitted out. The services of these artists are given 
without any expense to their customers. It would 
be useless to try and describe the different de- 
partments or even any special one. Any of our 
readers who can spare the time should avail them- 
selves of the first opportunity to see this wonderful 
exhibition. t 








SPRING TRIPS TO CALIFORNIA.—Three parties are 
to leave Boston for California, April 24, under Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s guidance for extended sight- 
seeing tours. After a complete round of Southern 
California, the Yosemite, etc., one section will re- 
turn through the Pacific Northwest and the Yellow- 
stone National Park, a second will go also to Alaska 
and a third will come back through Utah and Col- 
orado. Each party travels in a special Pullman 


vestibuled train with np ent Nye Still another party 
starts May 24 for the Alaska and Yellowstone tour 
going out by the Canadian Pacific route. All o 

these travelers will visit the World’s Fair on the 
way home. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washington 
Street, Boston, will send a book giving full particu- 
lars to any address. 








Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
‘ bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 


yield 44% to 63%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘saten ita. 


Please mention the Congregationalist. 


Mass. Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


PAYABLE PER 
QUARTERLY. ANNUM. 








Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 

Authorized Capital - - + 2,000,000 

Capital paid in - - - +++ = + = 1,400,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 

Paid Dividends of 57% per annum for 4} years. 

Paid Dividends of 77, per annum since July,1890. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


nie Send to or call at the office for new illustrated pam- 
phiet. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 





GABE CAPITAN crovsccccovsccoveessscccespnetd 3.000 000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .............ssessseeees 4,172,337.00 
a for Unpaid Losses, Claimsand Taxes — 745,973.56 
Net Burplus.......c.ccccccccceveccccvcccccssocece 1,237,920.96 

CASH ASSETS 89,156,231.52 










$300,512.51 
eal Esta’ 1,557 ,303.27 
Bonds a Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Estate 150. 
1,678,875.00 
3,309.915.00 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 887,097.87 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand......... 149,700.00 
ie uncollected and in hands of nee 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 39,445.29 





OTA Ras snc ckvctcncetesisschacaveas #9,156,231.62 
D. A. HEALD, President. ° — 


J. 4 WASH URN, } Vice- Presidents. 


, ‘} Secretaries. 


T. B. GR 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
NEw YORK, July 12, om 








OME Savings = Loan 
ASSOCIATION 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, ... $1,000,000 


OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND No 
DISSATISFIED ONES 


WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The privilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ noties, 
SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your pereeemente let me send 
you our pamphlet 
Manager 


H. F. NEWHALL, ,,, Me Office 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT (0. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 


YOUR IDLE MONEY wraranccea vy ances 
WILL EARN 





amounting to morethan 
in assets for pore # $1.00 in 
certificates. On these certificates we pay 6 omy 
anne, payable ARGE RET The cert 
issued for terms of 3,6, 9 or 
years, as invest- LARGE ETURNS ors Acre 
he interest is paid semi-annually during the term for 
jay Ran a tae pee — and at the end of the 
term the principal sum, together 
with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT NT T0 Us 
half of the profits, is returned on the surrender of 
the certificates. Addres 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT €0., 
161 La Salle Street, - - - CHICACO. 


SAY? fevers 


Publications Devoted to 
DO YOU WANT 





RED RIVER VALLEY, 





NNES' 
A Home? MINNESOTA, 
A Farm? THE DAKOTAS, 
or poner? 5 MONTANA, 
or Business 
or Heualtht IDAHO and 
You can find all these WASHINGTON, 
out west. Sent Free. 


For publications, etc., address 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Mine. 


OREGO 44ib BEST FiELY run 


INVESTMENT 
Present growth of Portland is ahead of an ony yes 


In the United States 
United States in peaperten Ss to its size. Wholesal 





1891, 8138,127,000; met _ 615,866,268: 00, Busidings 

now under constructioi ion, 83. e havea es 

, ect ment of capi ‘n ~™* ya EF 
0, in large and small amou cert pe 


stallments of 625 and upwards, 
arkably profitable. Send a full information 
nkers' references. Eugene D.W & Co.. Portiand. On 


%, P 

°o 

Convertible into Cetra er $1.73 and 8 per 
cent first mortgages w: in ae NTED, W. rity 


of all investments, AGENss 
The North American Finance Co. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $5 to s14m. 
One to ey ears’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certificates, 
#1 and = > lays to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tificates for any amount, oe prone! on 10 er. notice. 
you wish to invest, write for particula: 
RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co. be Seattle, Wash. Wash. 


ET Fest MORTGA 
CT eat secure. mn es 
V/A semi-annually by draft on 
Os Personal attention given to af 
loans. Highest references. Addr* 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wut! _ 


The Omaha aud Lincoln Realty Co 


Authorized Capital, $500,000. 
Six (6) er cent. Dividends, payable property by con- 
ns in Boston, income from improved prope 
n the large and growing cities of Omaha and Li ia 
to purchase two store properties we offer for sale 8! 
in sums of $100 and any multiple thereof at A = 
interest. In our Agency Department we col ro 
faulted mortgages romply and cheaply, and care ae 
and sell Western property for Se-rendenn on favora' 
terms. Send for circular. J. D. ZITTLE, § Neb. 
Douglass and 16th ‘Streets, Omaha Neb. 


XPERIENCE $'¢.tisss 


negot 
Farm Moroes IOWA AND ‘MISSOURI 


Jincenttes ints of excellence: Large margins 
urity, Moterest payable gemi-annase ENT. 
mitted’ without cost to lender, a Net 6 
Investment. Cvrrespondence invited. 


DARROW INVESTMENT (0., °Sowa.. 























WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


OLLECTED. 


Western Wenenstals Managed, Rented and Sold. 


6 are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers and 
guarantees Safety and Responsibility. Charges 


More than @2,500,000 of Mo 
clients. c Cash Capital of 
Send for Circulars and references. 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Rooms 401-2, Johu Hancock Building, - 


- 178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mast 





a tee a ee ee ak OR as ~~ 


meaecnor»e* «xs = 6 = «= 


anes & 


le nonertrenewe = 
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EDUCATION. 


_— The class of 42 at Yale have raised 
$2,000, the income of which is to beused by the 
university in encouraging the art of extempo- 
raneous speaking among the students. 

_ So far as Doane College, Nebraska, is 
concerned the college problem in that State 
appears to be settled. When the movement 
was started. unwisely, as we think, looking 
to the abolition of the two Congregational 
colleges and the starting of a new one at some 
new place, the trustees of Doane offered to 
co-operate in such a movement if it should be 
found to be feasible.. Abundant time has 
elapsed—more than a year and a half—but no 
steps have been taken to found the new col- 
lege nor are likely to be taken. The trustees 
of Doane have therefore decided to take no 
action looking toward removal. The college 
will stay where it is. It has done a noble 
work. It has a much larger future. Those 
who have Lelped it in the past may safely aid 
it to greater usefulness and those who have 
not may be assured that if they become its 
donors their gifts will be wisely and _ per- 
manently invested in the interests of Christian 
education. It is a relief to have the uncer- 
tainty ended. The college has received a gift 
of $1,000 toward the $10,000 needed for a 
library building, conditioned on raising the 
other $9,000 by July 26. 

—_— — 
A GALL FOR A MINISTER AND HIS 
WIFE. 

The mission of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, needs a min- 
ister and his wife to enter upon the work at the 
opening of navigation next summer. This mission 
has been a remarkably successful one. Two young 
men, laymen, began it three years ago, opening a 
school that immediately became crowded with 
scholars and is said to be the largest in numbers in 
Alaska. This last summer these missionaries were 
married and their wives are now teachers. But one 
of the families has consented to accept the call of 
the Government to superintend a new Reindeer 
Station about forty miles distant from Cape Prince 
ef Wales. The vacancy must be filled and the in- 
vereats of the mission demand the presence of an 
erdained minister and his wife. Applications are 
desired and fuller information will be given by ad- 
dressing Rey. M. E. STRIEBY, 

Bible House, New York. 





“TAM A WELL MAN AGAIN.” 
Chicago, Il)., April 19, 1891. 

F.W. Kinsman & Co.,343 Fourth Ave., New York; 
Gentlemen: I have been for many years a great suf- 
ferer from asthma and a very disagreeable hacking 
cough; have tried various medicines without ob- 
taining any relief. I was recommended to try your 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, which I did, and 
am pleased to state to you that it afforded me imme- 
diate and permanent relief. I am a well man again, 
thanks to Adamson’s Balsam. Thankfully yours, 
H. A. Teller, Boot and Shoe Manufacturer. 





Your Painter 


ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 
of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead, 
be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
aad prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
Lead to the shade shown on the can. 
best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


and pure colors. 


strictly pure: 
** ANCHOR" (Cincinnati) 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY" (Pittsb’gh) 


*“*ATLANTIC " (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY "' (New York 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 
**COLLIER " (St. Louis) 
**CORNELI. " (Ruffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
**ECKSTFIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


‘Inese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
linting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us 
tion that may save you mary a dollar; it will only cost you 4 postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Lin 


has often wasted time and 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of coior, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


This waste can 


By this means you will have the 


‘*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘* FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 

“* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

«* MORLEY " (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**ULSTER” (New York) 
** UNION "’ (New York) 


— everywhere. 
or a book containing informa- 





1 Broadway, New York. 





GLENWOOD 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


giwest IN THe 
WORLD. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS. 








DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 





Fahys 


wouldn't put a 


Gold 
durable, good 


Lali dy 


MONARCH 


Trade Mark, 





and so bad protectors. 
arch (14 karat) or Montauk (10 karat) 
Filled Watch 





baths. Send for illustrated circular. 
You wouldn't have a 
delicate, beautiful wife 


live in a rickety hovel, 


would you? You 


delicate, high-priced watch 


movement in a case that wouldn’t pro- 
tect it, either. Solid gold cases are soft, 


A Fahys Mon- 


is stiff and 
ap- 


Case, 


protection. Elegant 


pearance as solid gold, and much cheapet. 


Your jeweller has them. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
CRAND AND UPRICHT 


PIANOS 


Containing their Improved Method of Stringing, 
the greatest improvement in half a century. 


THE CELEBRATED 


LISZT ORCAN 


For Drawing-rooms and Churches is the most per- 
fect instrument of its class. Catalogues free, 









YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOQUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


-| 92 FIFTH AVE 
116 BOYLSTON ST W YORK.” 


ON, MASS. N m 
BOS TWABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILie 
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‘THE NEWS FROM OBERLIN. 

The trustees at their March meeting spent a 
busy day considering the interests of the col- 
lege. The report of President Ballantine con- 
tained a number of significant statements. 
The cosmopolitan character of the institution 
is evident from the fact that forty-four States 
and Territories and sixteen foreign countries 
and provinces are represented among the stu- 
dents. The actual attendance, 1,462 students, 
is larger than that of any previous year. 

The number of the faculty has increased 
fifty-two per cent. in the last five years, the 
list containing now seventy-three names. The 
number of elective courses offered is 130, 
whereas seven years ago it was only seven. 
While this rapid and necessary development 
is very gratifying it has also become the occa- 
sion of some anxiety. The financial resources 
of the college have not developed correspond- 
ingly. As President Ballantine told the trus- 
tees, the institution has passed out of that 
primitive stage in which colleges present a 
somewhat “‘ picturesque ” appeal to the senti- 
ment of those interested in missionary work, 
but has not yet accumulated a body of wealthy 
alumni able promptly to add to its endow- 
ment at each forward step. The work is car- 
ried on economically, the salaries of the pro- 
fessors being far less than those which some of 
them have frequent opportunity to obtain in 
other places. It was probably this fact which 
led ex-President Hayes to say that ‘“‘ nowhere 
does a dollar do more in education than in 
Oberlin.” Yet the endowment ought to be in- 
creased by $300,000 in order to meet the present 
yearly expenditure. At least three new build- 
ings are needed and plans for further develop- 
ment, seemingly imperatively demanded, are 
waiting to be carried out. 

Dr. Francis D. Kelsey, who has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of botany, will begin his 
work next fall. In view of his well-deserved 
reputation as a botanist and the extensive 
herbarium which he brings with him, the ap- 
pointment is regarded with great satisfaction. 
Professors Hall and King are released from 
service for two years, the former to pursue the 
study of modern history in Johns Hopkins 
and Harvard, the latter to study philosophy 
in Berlin, while Prof. Charles B. Martin, who 
is away on leave of absence for a year in Ber- 
lin and Athens, will return next fall to fill the 
chair of Greek literature and classical archz- 
ology. Mrs. Johnston of the woman’s depart- 
ment is doing practical work in university ex- 
tension by giving a largely attended course of 
popular lectures upon the history of painting. 

The religious life of the town and college 
has been unusually vigorous the past year. 
It is said by some of those who were here 
thirty years ago that there is a stronger reli- 
gious sentiment, a larger percentage of pro- 
fessing Christians and especially a more effi- 
cient body of Christians among the students 
now than then. About ninety-five per cent. 
of the college classes the present year are 
Christians. More young people are already 
capable Christian workers when they come 
than used to be the case and this probably is 
largely due to the influence of Christian En- 
deavor Societies. E. I. B 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS iS & 00, 


















Dunlap 
§ 
Conservative 


READ :— 


“The prevalence of the ridiculous 
wide-brimmed, low-crowned hats has 
driven the leading hatters to abjure 
the fashion entirely and put out the 
most conservative shapes they have 
designed in years. . . Thecriticism 
of the trade that ‘ Dunlap is not in it 
this year’ is, no doubt, highly amus- 
ing to the firm, who originate with 
special reference to suiting theirown 
customers and not the enterprising 
manufacturers who want to copy it.” 
—Clothier and Furnisher. 


Dunlap’s latest block is 
NOT ULTRA—does not 
cater to the genus swell 
or the cad—but is a hat 
that gentlemen of good 
taste can wear without 
being conspicuous or loud. 
It is meeting with un- 
wonted favor. 

Silks and Derbys of 
the sole Boston agents, 


JACKSON & CO,, 


126 Tremont St., opp. Park 
St. Church. 


ONE PRICE 
COLUMBIAS 


He who would own a Columbia 
pays the price of it—the same 
| price for everybody—Keep both 
yeyes on the man who has al 
‘seein’ it’s you’’ price— you 
jdon’t know what you're getting} 
—the world knows Columbias. | 
All About Columbias,—free at }> 
}Columbia agencies, or sent by 
}mail for two two-cent stamps. 
}Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New 
| York, Chicago, Hartford. 





















ete; ee HOLY LAND, WORLD'S fee eed 
best, tick facilities; choicest 


H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broad N. ¥., or 201 Washing- 
wa. o Key as 
ton Street, Boston. ea) 





$5002 Months’ Exearsion to EUROPE 


Visiting Italy, Switzerland, France, England, 
nized by Miss Mayer, of the Ame Chureh 
inet tute, Paris, France; Rev. A. €. Mayer, pene 
under contract with Henry Gaze aan net 
Tours and Rueaesiens, 5 yew York, onthe 
to leave New York bj rth German Lloyd stata 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. ( paemaneen service), on 
ad — 8, 1893. Send for Itinerary. Address 
8 MAYER, 917 McCulloh St., Baltimore, Ma, 


SAVE $43 = CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personal yen Califo Exeur- 
sions in Pullman ~— t weorne a g mee s through from 
Boston to Chicago, Sa Angeles, vig 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the 8 soeeie line of the 
world. Leave Boston every Tuesda ~ Each excursion 
in charge 4 =. —— ag! entlemanly excursion 

call on or address 


8, berths. 
5 oO SDDBON & & to, 27 Washington St., Boston, 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA 


The very lowest rates, including Sleeper. 
gee Pullman service, from Boston to Gectinsiian ‘nie 
otel accommodations at Chicago pa. the Worta’s 
Fair. Our qeneeky conducted excursions for Califor. 
nia and all Western New leave Boston on t} ex 
— trains yi nae eedey, 26 via the Boston and 
entral Vt., G Rock Island and Denyer, 
ane Rio soursto ee ratesand pn 
of our excursions a) yout nearest ticket agent 
write A. P LaF S . 


Washington St., Boston, Mass, 














FORA 


3: DAYS 


~ FROM CHICAGO, 
Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars, 

Palace Drawing. 
Room Sleeping Cars 


with full infor- | and Tourist SI 
mation, upon ies 
application to |@fe run through to 
any ticket San Francisco 


agent, or to the 

General Pass- 

enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 














re important eens have re been made is 
an’ We arelprepared a 
For full particulars * 
Joun SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agent, 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND a 


Or A. B. F G. E. Pass. 251 
gt += eee , N. BE. ase, Leh. 298 
Dis it S < Philadelphia 7 

8. St., 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. 


Rev. C. P. Mills of Newburyport addressed the 


ministers at Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning 
on the question, Is the Modern Sermon Deficient in 
Appeal? The increase of organizations for church 
work, internal changes in theological conceptions 
and incertitude on the subject of probation have 
lessened the intensity of the force of sermonic 
appeal. We rely on the agency of organizations to 
bring young people to Christian decision. The in- 
stitutional church favors appeal to make more of 
outward relationship toward the church than of 
right personal relationship toward God. Sociology, 
the latest word that occupies the field of the ser- 
mon, has immensely burdened it at the expense of 
its force. The exhortations of evangelists to ex- 
ternal efforts have shrunken the force of appeal. 
Evangelists play with ecards too much. There is 
often a wide difference between card signers and 
Christ choosers. Of 300 signers Mr. Mills has seen 
only thirty become members of the church. 


Henry Ward Beecher and Phillips Brooks shaped 
their message, not from the standpoint of divine 
sovereignty but of the divine fatherhood. Their 
appeals were less imperial and strenuous than those 
of Lyman Beecher and Finney. There has been a 
joss in the conception of sin, its nature, guilt and 
retribution. The emblems of retribution as used in 
the Bible should be used in the pulpits of today. 
The most modern pulpit does not know whether 
life on earth is a probation or an education. All 
these things have combined to make skepticism as 
to the utility of sermonic appeal. Congregational 
charches want more appeals to the conscience and 
will. Therefore they are calling many Methodist 
ministers, who have been trained to greater fire 
and intensity in preaching. The qualifications for 
effective appeal are character, baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, truth and a passionate enthusiasm for hu- 
manity. 

Resolutions were passed condemning lynch law, 
especially deprecating the alarming increase of this 
barbarous custom and commending the addresses 
on this subject by Miss Ida B. Wells, a young col- 
ored woman who has recently twice spoken on the 
subject at the Ministers’ Meeting. An expression 
was also voted of sympathy with the Baptists for 
their loss in the burning of Tremont Temple last 
Sunday morning, 








HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Mrs. F. 8. Newcomb, New London, Ct.......... $10.00 
George W. Clock, Darien, Dv vas kebtiesvatducne 2.00 
W.S. Crane, Detroit, PENNS aon bbbs ape ccs vodacs 2.00 
Charles T. Bauer, Jamaica Plain......-...+...+.. 2.00 





Se 


The most stationary bigot is better than a 
vagrant among the creeds.—Pahillips Brooks. 





AMONG the attractive novelties in the china shops 
now are the beautiful designs of Easter flower vases. 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have them gleaned 


from Austria, France and the domestic factories. 


THE BEST 
the largest 
collection 


in the Country 

Wise buyers universally favor the 

Shady Hill Nursery Ce., 
See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 











Better 


Fs, tt’ 
y/ 


Inlaid 


into the back of 
the bowl and 
handle,and then 
the article is plated en- 
tire. Ask your jeweler 
for them, and insist upon 
having the Inlaid. 







Made only b' 
Malone, & Edwards Silver Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wo e3eu, uf 


\ than light solid 
silver and not 
one half the 
cost. Are guar- 
anteed to wear 
for 25 years. 

/ Solid Silver 


POCO SSCS CC CCC CT CeCe Cee 


A Rare 
Rose Offer. 


As a means of still further extending 
the fame of the D. & C. Roses, we 
make the following rare offer to old, 
new, and intending customers: Six 
choice, everblooming Roses on their 
own roots—ready to thrive and bloom 
in pot or garden—all post paid for 
50 cents. The collection consists of 
MADAME ELIE LAMBERT, new, color 
creamy blush, tinted with golden yel- 
low. AME SADI ae a dazzling 
crimson. COQUETTE DE LYON, one o1 
the best yellow tea roses * cultivation. 
SOUV. DE CLAIRVOX, new, bright, rosy 
pink. Very handsome. MADAME ETI- 

NNE, color rosy flesh. Very highly 
scented. RIE GUILLOT, one of the 
most beautiful white roses. All pon 
paid for 50 cents. If any one who orders, 
will specify where they saw this offer, 
we will add an elegant rose of our selec- 
tion—making seven for 50 cents. 

Our new guide to rose culture which gives 
full directions for growing every flower worth 
having, sent on request, and included in 

above offer. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


Rose Growers and Seedsmen, 


West Grove, Pa, 
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READER ‘cove RARE FLOWERS 


choice only, address Ellis Bros. 
Keene, N.H. It willastouish and please. (" FREE. 
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Fourteen-Hour Wives 


e of Eight-Hour Men, need 


GOLD DUST 


Washing Powder 


To enable them to get through work as 
early as their husbands. 
GOLD DUST saves time, strength, patience 


and money. 
Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., 
CHICAGO, 

St. Louis, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 
Boston, 
Montreal, 








Jambridge, Mass. 





1847 KOGERS Bros Al. 


[ARE GENUINE .ROGERS* GOODS: 


‘anmentane rr 
Hl ai 


LAU 











Enameline 


THE MODERN 


Sie POLISH 





Biter 
ue 





ants © 
a. sora fd 
of 1000 new articles 


ROBERT H. een Dean & BRO 
65 CORTLANDT 8T., 


a 
a 
elf 
> 














USE “DURKEE'S 
SALAD DRESSING” 








FENCING 


WIRE ROPE SELVAGE. 








Wo Ves i 


















Waid, MeMULLEN eerie CHICAGO, 
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PUBLIC OPINION. 


The Commercial is hopeful that in adver- 
sity, with a dark outlook, the Republican 
party will cut away a good deal of its dead 
wood and barnacles, drop peanut politics 
and bring its men of brain and character to 
the front. The gravest danger that con- 
fronts it is the temptation to drift into the 
eave of Adullam with the malcontents of 
the Democratic party, inte temporary and 
discreditable alliances with the silver men, 
with disgruntled spoilsmen and with Demo- 
cratic malcontents generally, in order to em- 
barrass the administration even when it is 
seeking to enforce a substantially Republican 
policy. The people do not like such tactics 
and the party that practices them will make 
no headway in gaining public confidence. 
The Republicanism for the *‘ new era”’ is 
the Republicanism of Theodore Roosevelt, 
not that of James S. Clarkson.—Buffalo 
Commercial (Republican). 

A good member of the Republican party 
in the United States, writing a business 
letter shortly after Cleveland’s election, 
added the following postscript: ‘* The Lord 


reigneth until the fourth of March,’ which 
means that faith in Ged’s controlling 


power in the affairs of men depends entirely 
upon our approval of what happens. Such 
faith as this is not worth a row of pins 
either for personal strengthening or as an 
expression of trust in God. That Repub- 
lican should have written, ‘Cleveland is 
elected, but the Lord reigns.’’—Indian Wit- 
ness (Calcutta). 

A few years ago, passing a taxidermist’s 
with a friend who was an amateur enthu- 
siast upon the proper mounting of the tro- 
phies of his gun, he took occasion to call 
attention to the defective work of profes- 
sionals. ‘* Look, now.’’ he said, ‘‘at that 
owl in the window. An owl never stands 
like that.’ But just then the owl moved 
on his perch. We often recall our friend’s 
surprised features when the homely spade 
or the prosaic exploration of some Egyp- 
tian tomb turns up evidence which forces 
the theorizers to make some radical changes 
in the fine-spun dogmas which they have 
preached with such authority.—The Watch- 
man. 

The recent disappearance of the London 
edition of the New York Herald is im- 
mensely gratifying to all humane citizens, 
because it indicates the total and crushing 
failure of the most brazen and determined 
effort ever made to destroy the sacred day 
of rest. Every one well remembers the con- 
fidence with which the New York Herald 
attempted to establish in this country the 
degraded and disastrous custom of issuing 
daily newspapers on Sunday—a custom 
which is one of the greatest social curses of 
the United States. Fortunately, the good 
sense of the English people snuffed out that 
base Yankee institution, and the failure of 
so wealthy and powerful a journal will dis- 
courage everybody else from repeating the 
odious experiment.—The Methodist Times 
(London). 

It seems as if the next division of political 
parties in this country were almost sure to 
be on lines like these: on the one side the 
party of vigorous, aggressive, progressive 
Americanisin; on the other the party of ob- 
struction, of foreign sympathies and alien 
ideas. A campaign of education in this re- 
spect is now going on. The distinction is 
becoming more and more sharply indicated 
between those who are ashamed or unwill- 
ing to be Americans and those who are not 
unwilling or ashamed.— New York Sun. 


The minister in a suburb where it is be- 
yond the power of man to keep a place of 
worship empty, the rich deacon and elder 
of a church where people wait for seats, the 
‘retired people’? who have left the little 
places they were the life of and never cast 
a thought to them—all these need the ad- 
monition direly. Has any one a right to 


forget the place—poor and remote it m: ay 
be—where he tirst heard the gospel? What- 
ever place he comes to occupy, that church 
ought to have some little share at least in 
his prayers and his g 
British Weekly. 


gifts to the very last.— 
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DHE WAS SURPRISED. 


So Will You Be When You 
Read It. 


lt Certainly Has Been a Source of 
Wonder and Comment. 


But the Lady is Ready to Substantiate 
Everything. 








CHARLESTOWN, Mass. There has been in 
this place much wonder and comment of late 
in regard to a certain lady—a Mrs. Agnes S. 
Morton, who resides at 388 Main Street, 
Charlestown, Mass. She was seenat her home 
and explained the whole interesting matter as 
follows: 

“T do not know how to express myself to 
you and the public at large about this matter,” 
she said, “‘ but I feel it ny bounden duty to 
say something. 

“Everybody knows that I have been a great 
sufferer from dyspepsia for twenty-five years 
and that I tried most everything and different 
doctors, but all were failures. I became so 
weak that I was unable to walk steadily, had 
no appetite and what I did eat was the most 
simple kind of food; but my stomach was 
unable to retain even that. 

“T could not sleep at night, had no ambition 
for anything and was a total wreck. I knew 
I would have to do something as I could net 
stand it many weeks longer. Why, I could 
not go up stairs without sitting down, and my 
heart would beat and I would be all of a 
tremble. I got a bottle of Dr. Greene’s Ner- 
vura blood and nerve remedy and had taken 
scarcely one-half of it when I began to have 
an appetite, and when I finished the remainder 
the trembling had left me, the palpitation was 
better and I could sleep nights. I took four 
bottles and then left off to see if the great 
benefit I had received was permanent, for 
everything I had taken before had proved only 
temporary. 


y? 


MRS. AGNES 8. MORTON. 





‘“* But I found that it was not so in this case. 
I have not taken it now for some time and its 
results are just as good and permanent. 

“*T must tell you I am like a new person. I 
have an excellent appetite, can eat anything 
and everything and I feel buoyant and ambi- 
tious, 

“‘T cannot express half I want to, and all 
this is perfectly true, as all my friends and 
acquaintances are knowing to all the facts 

“T never expected to be cured as my case 
had been of so long standing. I hoped for 
nothing more than relief for a while; but I am 
cured, perfectly cured. Yes; I do not hesitate 
to say that through the blessing of God and 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
IT am completely cured.” 





Such is the lady’s remarkable story, and we 





— 
doubt if such wonderful cures have ever 
been made as are effected by this truly valua- 
ble discovery, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. 

It is a fact that everybody needs Spring 
medicine, something to tone up and strengthes 
the nerves, invigorate the blood and Start up 
a healthy action of the organs; and no medi. 
cine in the world so perfectly and completely 
does this as Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. It is the ideal spring invigor. 
ant and restorative. 

All can secure its great benefits as it is for 
sale by druggists for $1. It is, too,a purely 
vegetable and harmless medicine, the prescrip. 
tion, in fact, of the well-known, successful 
specialist in nervous and chronic diseases, Dr, 
Greene, of 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., 
who can be consulted free of charge, person. 
ally or by letter. 


PIM 
€ led a mall i 


Many hee sufferers in New England and all pars 
of the United States, in Canada and Me —, have used 
it within the past four years, with a degree of 


SUCCESS NEVER BEFORE EQUALED 


by any remedy ever given to the world, in the cure of 
the very 
WORST FORMS OF DISEASE, 
: Both Acute and Chronic. 


The treatment consists in an abundant supply of pure 
Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed into the ble we ye | 
gentle electric action upon the surface of the body, 
without sensation to the majority of patients, resulting 
in a rapid purifying and revitalizing of the ble 

The work is corrective. tonic and sustaining; lies ex- 
actly in harmony with the Divively appointed laws of 
heaith and henceapplies to nearly all possible conditions 
of disease. Ty WILL CURE YOU. 

BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENTS. 





For Circulars, Testimonials and Information, 
call or address 


Rey. L. A. BOSWORTH, Room 10, 36 Bromfield Street, 












POULTRY MEN 
IT HAS BEEN PROVED 


That green cut EEN | PROVE most 
ecouomical and greatest egg 
producing food known, 


MANN'S. BONE CUTTER, 


Warranted to cut greev bo 
meat, gristle, and all without 
clog or diffic ulty, or 
MONEY REFUNDED. 

ll. catalogue free if you name this perer. 


-W MANN, Milford Mass 
_———e 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 
The best and most simple ma- 

chine made, Litercuangeable 

‘Type inte all languages. 

alice, easiest running, rapid as 

a. ; Endorsed by the Boog os 

aw itera peopie. 

Thlust rated Cate’ a 

> er Addi 

.. O11 Wash. "Rt, Be 


TO ANY BOY OR GURL 

under 18 years fy t- who will work f 
BICYCLE? efareshest. NO MONEY NEEDED, 
oe wo Ae unr ina 
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—_— Can extract your teeth 

DENTIST WITHOUT PAIN 
or losing your senses OF any 4 

BY USING dangers which usually attes 


the use of laugh 


DONALGESIA =: 
ANAESTHETICS. 


Ask him to apply it when you have teeth¢ extracted. ay 
DonALGEsia MFG Co., JAMESTOWN, “+ * 


1K FBRE. 
P t L To phy phn sudering Oe, 


Piles or Fistula 1 will send an account of my 
and how I was curei ae hee a or atl, bat for the 
and inconvenience. nd ‘sure and 
sake of huassaity wil direct the eaited 

rinanen ei Address J. 
Pad Builder of Church Editices, A nelsen, ‘ines 
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Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getall that’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There's need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 








ence. 
Scott's Emulsion ts constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 
where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








BAD COMPLEXIONS 


Pirples, blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin, red, 
rough hands with shapeless nails and painful tinger 
ends, dry, thin, and falling hair, and simple baby 
blemishes are prevented and 
cured by the celebrated 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Most effective skin-puri‘ying 
and beautifying soap in the 
world, as well as purest and 
sweetest of toilet and nursery 
soaps, The only medicated 
Toilet soap, aud the only pre- 
ventive and cure of facial and 
baby blemishes, because the ouly preventive of in- 
flammation and clogging of the pores, the cuuse of 
minor affections of the skin, scalp, and hair. Sule 
greater than the combined sales of all other skin 
and compl xion soaps. Sold throughout the world, 
Porter Drvue anp Cuem. Corp., Boston. 
&j"** ll about the Skin, Scalp, and Huir”’ free. 











HOW MY BACK ACHES! 


Back Ache, Kidney Pains, and Weak- 
hess, Soreness, Lameness, Strains, 
and Painsr lieved | ‘none minute by 
the Cuticursa Anti-Pain Plaster, 
the only pain-«illing strengthening plaster. 
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| ESTIMATES OF MEN. 


ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 


| He is a tube through which all things blow 
into music.—Alfred Tennyson. 


EDWARD N. KIRK. 


I have heard many of the most famous Amer- 
ican preachers, but for attractive face, musical 
voice, superb delivery aud evangelical fervor 

| Lhave never listened to the superior of Mr. 
| Kirk. He was my ideal of the preacher when 
| he was at his best. Albert Barnes once ex- 
pressed to me the same opinion of him.—Rev. 
Theodore 1. Cuyler. 
PROF, E. A, PARK. 


Edwards A. Park, the pupil of Emmons, 
was the Nathaniel W. Taylor of Andover. 
He was a teacher of great intellectual acute- 
| ness and breadth and completely emancipated 
| the Congregational theology from the last 
| remnant of strict Calvinism. The quickening 
| power of his influence on multitudes of pu- 

pils who have carried his theological method 
| further than the master is one of the most 

notable facts in the recent history of the 
| church. The present Andover theology is in 
| the direct line of this development. It is due 
| to the extension of the idea of the universal 
| atonement of Christ.—Bishop J. F. Hurst, in 
| his recent work on Church History. 
| 


EX-SENATOR HENRY L. DAWES. 


His work has been as remarkable for its 
| Variety as for its dignity and importance or the 
length of time for which it has continued. .. . 
| When the duty was done he has not sought 
for personal credit or popular applause... . 
His official action has tended to make or un- 
| make great industries. Great fortunes have 
| depended upon it. He has affected values of 
| millions upon millions, and yet he retires 
from oftice with unstained hands, without for- 
| tune and without a spot upon his integrity. 
He has no children pensioned at the public 
charge. He will leave behind him no wealth 
gained directly or indirectly from his public 
opportunities. He will go back to a humble 
| and simple dwelling, not exceeding in costli- 
ness that of many a Massachusetts mechanic 
or farmer. But honor, good family, the affec- 
tion of his fellow-citizens, the friendship of 
his fellow-senators will enter its portals with 
him and there they will lie with him until he 
leave it for his last home.—Senator Hoar. 


If I had an estate of many millions to be 
administered upon and disposed of for the 
| benefit of those who were near and dear to 
me, I would not hesitate to place it in his 
hands without bond.—Senator Gorman. 


POPE LEO XIII, 


The wisest pope who has worn the triple 
crown for centuries. The infantile wailings 
of the papal see ceased with the death of Pius 
IX. Leodisplayed leonine traits from the be- 
ginning. He beat the Iron Chancellor of Ger- 
many on hisown ground, France had slipped 


|! away from papal control and Leo set about 


| recovering it. 


This he did by allying hinfself 


NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH | with the republic and putting Gown the mon- 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 


Bret disc overed. Whole families can be cured at a 
eexpense. A cure guaranteed, or money refunded. 


archistic machinations of the French prelates. 


| “His last act is to give the republic a steadying 


boy pd us your address, it will cost you nothing, | 


we will mail to you a book containmg full deserip- | 


tion of this marve ious dise overy. 


DR. F. ECCLES, 
F trial he 
181 Whemone Sivene jal at the pens 


=a : by return mail, fn) ue 

e scriptive c.rcuiars oj 
LiOODY’S NEW and MOODY'S IMPROVED 
SAILOR tage nga OF DRESS CUTTING. 
devised to daic, These, only, are the 
ce nuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
Weaphted by FR0R. D.W. MOODY. Br- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ord!- 
nary intelligence can easily and ss 
ly learn to Cutand make any 

Nany ie penny a, 
men Xod blid 


At ti Gesmee ty e 
Saar to Be perfect U0. CLNCINN. ring, 





Boston, Mass. 


| hand in the present storm. This policy will 
| make France loyally Catholic. And now in 
this MeGlynn episode Leo makes bimself the 
ally of labor reformers and at the same time 
He is putting his hand 
He is seek- 


becomes their leader. 
on a source of power in America. 


| ing a mode of avoiding collision with Ameri- 


can sentiment on the school question. And 


| he has so far developed his policy and shown 
| its results that it is highly probable that the 
| college of cardinals will select a successor 


| who will continue it. 


The reactionary Pius 


had stranded the papacy; Leo has relaunched 
it and put fire under its steam generators.— 
The Interior. 





The Kind of 


medicine 

you need is the 

old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


YER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 
It 
can have 


no substitute. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 





The Genuine Davidson Syringe 
marked : 


DAVIDSON RUBBER €0., Boston, Mass. 
Ww. &B. DOUCLAS. 


"A HCLALING WONDER,” 


omfor 
owder 


The great external remedy. For all 

diseases of the skin. Mother’s 

friend, baby's joy. Safe and certain. 
All Drugyists. 


~ Always the Same. 


The Original Davidson Syringe. 
We never cheapen the 
quality of our goods, 
so eset They are always reli- 
able, efficient, trust- 
worthy, and we eannot 
afford to and will not 
make them otherwise. 


is always 
Made by the 


MIDDLETOWN, 
oT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New Vork, and 97 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
gines, Pump Chain and Fix- 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 

WORKS FOUNDED 1N 1892, 

Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 


REV. JOHN ALDEN, 


One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of 
His marvellous cure of 
flammatory Kheumatism, by 
using the must Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
persons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 

Caterth, Scrofule, Malaria, 
. ¥ and kindred diseases, upon 


personal application, maji, 
Nd expren or otherwise, will be 
t atement by him, «1 hie suffer- 









ings and cure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands su 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases, Address. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St.. Providence, 
&. I., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





- — 








iT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, mm correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Conugregationalist. S 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

—— Dr. A. T. Pierson has been delivering 
the Duff lectures on missions before the stu- 
dents of Glasgow University. The New Acts 
of the Apostles has been the general theme. 

—— The World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, through Lady Somerset and 
Miss Frances E. Willard, has forwarded to 
Bishop J. M. Thoburn, the president of the 
recent Decennial Conference of Indian Mis- 
sionaries, a protest against the refusal of that 
body to commit itself to opposition to the 
government traffic in alcohol and opium and 
state regulation of vice. 

—— “Father Ignatius’ has left the cloister 
of Llanthony for a time and recently ventured 
to Oxford, where, abetted by the ritualistic 
vicar of St. Mary’s, he has been inveighing 
publicly against Rev. Charles Gore ‘and his 
brethren at the Pusey House. Canon Cheyne, 
the Bishop of Ripon and Professor Ryle were 
not exempted from the denunciations of Igna- 
tius, and as a result of his tirade a lively con- 
troversy has sprung up at Oxford and a me- 
morial to the archbishops and bishops is re- 
ceiving many signatures, asking them to 
speedily and effectually prevent the possi- 
bility in the future of paid, licensed, author- 
ized clergymen “attacking, maligning and 
falsifying ’ the Holy Scriptures and the teach- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ respecting them. 


—— Just what does the Welsh suspensory 
bill, introduced into the House of Commons, 
mean to Welsh conformists? The Independ- 
ent—good authority—thus explains: 

The bill will not prevent new appointments 
of vicars and curates, but all such clerical 
officials will be debarred from claiming that 
compensation when the church is disestab- 
lished which will be given to present incum- 
bents. A bill to the same effect was brought 
into the Commons by Mr. Gladstone in 1868, 
after he had carried his resolutions for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish Church, but it was thrown out by the 
Lords. And when, after the ensuing general 
election, which placed Mr. Gladstone in 
power, the premier introduced his bill for 
putting an end to the Protestant establish- 
ment, it was found that in the interval there 
had been a wholesale manufacture of incum- 
bents and curates, many of whom, having se- 
cured their ‘“compensation,’’ migrated to 
England, and in the end the disestablished 
Irish gente Church managed to carry off 
thirteen millions sterling out of the sixteen 
millions set free! It is to prevent a repetition 
of this scandal that a suspensory bill in the 
case of Wales, and of Scotland also, has be- 
come imperative. 

~— There is serious distress among the rural 
clergy of the Church of England in conse- 
quence of the depression of agricultural inter- 
ests. Dr. Perowne, Bishop of Worcester, in an 
appeal in behalf of a large number of such suf- 
ferers in his diocese, speaks of many instances 
within his knowledge where livings once of 
comfortable income now yield little more than 
the wages of a day laborer. When the matter 
was debated in the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion the Dean of Gloucester mentioned ‘ heart- 
rending ”’ cases of destitution among the clergy 
— cases where they had to dispense with fire 
in inclement weather, or to stay in bed for 
want of proper clothing ; others had not tasted 
meat for months; others had had to part with 
books and furniture; others had to let their 
insurances lapse; others could not educate 
theirchildren. Thatan endowed church oper- 
ates as a check on the voluntary liberality of 
the people would appear from the fact stated 
in the debate that the incomes of the Noncon- 
formist ministers average nearly one-third 
more than those of the Establishment. And 
yet the Anglican Church has recently spent 
money by tens of millions in the restoration 
and adornment of its buildings. Thatitis not 
disposed to neglect the more vital matter of 
ministerial relief appears in the proposal of 
the Dean of Windsor for a voluntary contribu- 
tion from archbishops, bishops, deans and can- 
ons of five per cent. on their incomes above 





£500 a year, a measure which would produce 
about £9,000 per atiium. Although theclergy 
thus take the lead in the emergency it is gen- 
erally admitted to be a responsibility mainly 


resting on the laity, and the daily press urge 


the town parishes, especially of the richer 
sort, to do their duty in the case. It is doubt- 
ful if similar destitution exists in any other 
Christian country at present, unless in Russia. 


—— Representatives of the free churches of 
the city of Birmingham recently met to form 
a union to work along lines similar to those 
fostered by the Evangelical Alliance in this 
country. No opposition to this was suggested 
by any representative of any cf the ten or 
more sects represented. But when, later, it 
was proposed to form a council, which would 
enable Nonconformists to take concerted po- 
litical action on questions affecting their com- 
mon interest or bearing on the social, moral 
and religious welfare of the people of the city, 
then Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale made known his 
opposition in the following words: 

For myself, at least—and I have taken a 

more or less active part in questions of social 
and political reform all my life through—for 
myself I have always felt that the line to be 
taken is this: that the churches should do all 
they can, in the power of the grace and truth 
of Christ, to renew and to sanctify those whom 
they reach, and that then they, as citizens, not 
as members of churches, should appear in the 
community to discharge their duties to it under 
the control of the spirit and law of Christ. I 
believe that we shall not hasten the triumph 
of the principles for which we care, shall not 
hasten the securing of the ends on which our 
hearts are set, by any such organized interfer- 
ence of churches with municipal and political 
life. I do not want to see a Nonconformist 
partyin Birmingham touching municipal elec- 
tions. Ido not want to see a Nonconformist 
party in Birmingham touching political elec- 
tions. 
Naturally such a speech by such an honored 
leader had great weight, but it did not pre- 
vent a large majority of the delegates deciding 
to form the council. In his speech and in the 
action of the delegates we find a significant 
illustration of the opposing currents of thought 
in Great Britain. Perhaps if the Birming- 
ham churches had been willing to commit the 
work of municipal reform to an organization 
of citizens like that proposed by the Pilgrim 
Association in Boston Dr, Dale would not 
have made these objections. 





ScROFULA, whether hereditary or acquired, is 
thoroughly expelled from the blood by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, the great blood purifier. 


CABINET SIDEBOARDS.—Did any of our readers 
ever see a cabinet sideboard? If not, do not miss 
the opportunity which offers this week to secure one 
of these fascinating sideboards at Paine’s, 48 Canal 
Street. They are as much ahead of an ordinary side- 
board as the latter is superior toa small buffet. The 
arrangement of chests, closets, compartments, par- 
tition drawers, etc., is most complete. 





‘er =e 
Would you rather buylan p. > 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? — 
Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heag,- 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost? | 

Your dealer knows where and how much, fh 
costs more than common glass ; and may be, he. 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business, 

Pittsburgh. Ggo. A. Macunik Co, 








UT In the sun and dust 
and rain, your leather 
wants Vacuum Leather Oil; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin - with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


: of Leather—both free at the store, 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y¥. 





A modern instance 


of fine brains and fine machinery 
getting together to produce the un- 
expected— is found in the new, 
quick-winding Waterbury, a watch 
with the best features of a high-cost 
timepiece, yet at only a fraction of 
the price. 

It has a remarkably close adjust- 
ment and jeweled bearings—which 
make it an accurate time-keeper; 
while taste, elegance and genuine- 
ness are combined in its outward 
appearance. 


Itis handsome enough for Sun- 
day and cheap enough for week- 
days. May save banging your 
Sunday watch. Any jeweler will 
show you many styles of the new, 
quick-winding Waterbury. 34 
to $1s. ro) 
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Wall Paper Samples 
® FREE @ 


y Send to. for , deduct it when ordering. 
Good: ran 

: HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY, 

| Good Papers, - s $: Cc. per, Roll. 


ft 
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’ Gilt - 4, 5» Gc. 
; pet neh BO iptes ‘to Match, i: Ya. 
yF. H. CADY, 316 High St., Providence. R14 
oadeeeaceaneasenete 
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Easter Hower Vases. 





We have prepared for a larger exhibit than ever of Easter Vases, rich cut Crystal 
Glass of new shapes from both Foreign and Domestic Factories. 


Many of the designs are confined to us. 


Rich designs and colors of Vienna Glass, with gold decorations, for lilies oF long- 


stem roses. 


All grades, from the moderate cost to expensive specimens. 
The above, and other choice specimens for presentation, now on view on 


the main 


floor Glass Tables and in the Art Pottery Rooms, 3d floor. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China and Class Merchants, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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ARBERS’ SOAP 


An open pound package — 6 round Cakes, 
row | Druggeist sells it — 


Your BARBER sells it — 40c. — Six Cakes. 


9 
Men’s 
have known the wonderful softening, 
Faces— cstorins ing poperies of 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS 
—for upwards of Half a Century. No good Barber uses any 
other kind — it is sold in every civilized country on the globe. 
Did it never occur to you that what is so good for the face, 
must be exceptionally pure — and nice for the entire body — as 
a bath and Toilet Soap? 





WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 


cost us just thirteen years of constant 


T3 costly experiment — but we succeeded, 
and our success came two-fold. It be- 


Y e ars came almost immediately sie Soap for 
© BARBERS’ use — and to-day no shop that 
does not use it is considered first-class or a safe place to be 


shaved in. It became a most popular ToILeT Soap, too — 
and to-day tons upon tons of it—are used for ¢ha¢ purpose. 





was the first to thor- 

oughly appreciate the 

wonderful properties 

BRIGHT 9 “wus 

BARBERS’ SOAP 

BARBER —* tomer 

USE. He realized 

that what was safe enough — pure, mild, Aea/ing enough for the 
face, must be excellent for the rest of the body. 

He began selling WILLIAMS’ SOAP to his customers 

to take home for TQJLET use. The circle widened — and 


to-day extends around the world — millions are using it —. 
Barbers and Druggists everywhere are selling it. 


Soft — white Miu, ™™ 
Skin. ree 


other Soaps. It resem- 
cate cream —more than it does ordinary lather. It /ee/s like 











bles soft — rich — deli- 

cream — and it acts like it. 

moves every kind of irritation — blemishes cf every kind, and 
assures a most beautiful skin, of the finest texture. 

Ch aps — WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 
would become more tender but for 
the soothing, comforting properties 
it contains. It will heal a sore on 

S ores. quickly as on the face. Rough 

spots — eczema — old sores — cuts — a// flesh wounds heal 

quickly and smoothly —if washed daily with this delicate 

The A full pound package of this soap costs 

3 try that before getting more. If you like 
Pri ce it —if it 7s what we say it is — you will 
© want to buy it by the box — of ten pack- 
ages. You save a little by doing this. 

sive. Less than 80 cents a year —for your TOILET Soap! 

Where F —<almost any Grocer. But be 
sure you get WILLIAMS’ BAR- 

BERS’ BAR SOAP — in round cakes—. If you do not 

mail — postpaid—a full pound package— to any address on 

receipt of 40c. in Stamps. 
Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


After using, the skin feels cool — soft —fresh—. It re- 
was made to heal—. Tender faces 
the hands — or back — just as 

antiseptic soap. 
but 40 cents. Start with one pound — 

One pound will last one person six months. It is mot expen- 

Any druggist — any good BARBER 
live near a good drug store or Barber Shop, write to us. We 
Glastonbury, Ct., U.S.A. 





Williams’ Shaving Soap- 





for Toilet Use 
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A cream of tartar baking powaer. a. of all in leavening 
atrength.—Latest United States Government Food Repo 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 





ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 


Parties will ieave Boston as follows for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


-1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New Mexico, 
Oalitorna? the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone 
National lark 

No. 2, April 24. 75 Days’ Trip, the same as No. |, but omitting 
Alaska. 

No. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Colorado, The Yosemite Valley may be 
visited in connec “a with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to 
Alaska, outw: and ;* the © —— Pacific Railroad and homeward through 
the Yellowstone National Pa 

Each of these tours ine Inde sa week at the Columbian Exposition. 

The parties will travelin Magnificent Special Vestibuled Trains, 
with Diving Cars and ail other first-class appointments. 

The World's C olumbian Exposition : Special Pullman Vestibuled 
Trains with Dining Cars will ieave Boston for Chicago daily during the 
summer. A week at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the 
Fair Grounds, will be included in the tickets. 


Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from yearto year. 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April Sth, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


“ Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than safe and profitable,’’ 








For farther particulars apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washington St., where Plans and Phote- 
graphs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 





GF Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
206 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


——___ - - — — ——— 











FISK HALL. KEYES HALL. PROPOSED HAMMOND CAKPENTER 
CHAPEL. LIBRARY. HALI 


with prop sosed 
change of front. 


CHICAGO + THEOLOGICAL + SEMINARY. 


Headquarters for Gongregationallgts Attending the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 








The Board of Directors and the Faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary unite in cordially inviting Congregational ministers, their families 
and members of their congregations to occupy rooms in the seminary buildings during the \ ‘olumbian Exposition. 


ROOMS IN FISK HALL MAY BE SECURED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 
Reoms occupied by one person, $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Rooms occupied by two persons, $1.25 to $1.75 per day. 





Cots, 50 cents per day. 





The parlor and lecture rooms of the Seminary will be at the service of guests for social purposes. Persons applying for rooms should specify date ood 
length of time desired. References required from strangers. For rooms, diagrams of buildings, or further information, apply to 


HENRY W. CHESTER, Treasurer, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





